


Asher Benjamin was a chubby two-year-old in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts when the American Revolution started. 
He never fired a shot in battle, but he did as much for 
independence as any man. 


For Asher Benjamin wrote a book, a plain and wonderful 
book, that gave the countryside a new American look. 


"He called it The Country Builder’s Assistant. Into it he put 
everything a man would need to know te build himself 
a house good enough for a citizen of a new, free country. 


It told a farmer or a handy town man how to lay his 
foundations strong and true . . . how to mix mortar and 
stucco ... how to make the outlines shapely and pleasing ... 
how to measure and fit and fasten. 


He gave freedom a house to live in 


It showed a country carpenter how to build a church that 
was a clean and quiet monument to God . . . or a meeting 
house where free men could speak and listen, argue and 
agree, in the American fashion. 


There were friendly things in that book — big fireplaces 
where a man could take his ease after the day’s work, and 
doorways full of charm and hospitality, and fanlights that 
filled a room with dancing sunshine. Asher Benjamin knew 
what a house means to a man—a place to live his own life, 
in his own way, content, gracious and secure. 


The things that home means are the things America means. 
They are the good human values we affirm every time we 
t a vote into a ballot box, or put a coin into a child's 

k, or put another dollar into life insurance for the 


independence of those who depend on us. 
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GRAPH SHOWS THE GROWTH OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE (IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) WITH LEADING LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES DURING 1937 AND THROUGH 1946 
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For this ten-year period the growth of ordinary life 
insurance in force among the ten consistent Post insur- 
ance advertisers has been almost three times as 


great as that of the fifteen irregular or non-advertisers. 


— 


This chart teaches a good lesson. 


It illustrates the business volume of twenty-five leading 
companies over the past ten years. The top line is a graphic 
indication of the growth of ten consistent Post advertisers. 
There’s good reason for their leadership. Here it is in black 
and white: 


%& Advertisements in the Post reach the best 
prospects—the people whose education 
and income are well above average. 


*% Advertisements in the Post get attention. 
People like to read ads in the Post—far 


more than in any other magazine. 
a 
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Hlow Interest, High 
HCosts Spotlight 
inderwrifer's Role 


President Cummings of 
Minn. Mutual Addresses 
Selection Officials’ Institute 










With profits from excess interest 
earnings and expense factor savings 
seemingly relegated “to the age of the 
dinosaurs,” the underwriter’s work may 
present, for many years to come, the 
oly potential 
Bsource of profits 
‘Bwhich a company 

Hwill have, Harold 
J. Cummings, pres- 
Hident of Minnesota 
Mutual Life, told 
the Institute of 
HHome Office Un- 
derwriters meeting 
in Chicago. In the 
light of this situa- 
tion, the under- 
writer’s work takes 
on an almost stag- 
gering significance, 
he said. 

“Just when changes seem to be com- 
ing with increased velocity and pressure 
to keep up with the times becomes more 
than ever unrelenting, could seriously 
affect future underwriting for years to 
come,” he said. 


Cautions on Competitive Underwriting 


Warning against competitive under- 
writing and the danger from applicants 
who know. a bargain when they see 
one and can contrive to select against 
a company, Mr. Cummings said, “it 
would be indiscreet or indelicate for me 
to mention present day competitive un- 
derwriting of aviation risks, which seems 
strangely reminiscent of the experi- 
Hences companies had with underwriting 
H disability benefits just a few years ago.” 
# While medical discoveries tending to 

prolong life are making the underwrit- 
e's job easier, and perhaps have cov- 
ered up some of their former mistakes, 
it should also be borne in mind that 
the public has become more interested 
in life incomes for their families and 
themselves, which means more and more 
annuity contracts. 

Mr. Cummings said that this is plainly 
a day when the chief underwriter needs 
to have an underwriting policy set by 
fthe company management, a_ policy 
#which has taken today’s problems fully 
into consideration and within which he 
#can feel free to function. Once its 
fPrinciples are laid down, the responsi- 
bility for its execution lies with the 
underwriting executive. It is the man- 
agement’s obligation to give him full 
backing in the decisions he makes in 
following out the company policy. 


Must Be a “Two-Way Street” 


In this connection Mr. Cummings said 
that. underwriting should be a “two- 
way street.” He had caused amuse- 
ment and mystification by having the 
title of his talk spelled backwards in the 
Program. By “underwriting is a two- 
Way street” he meant that the under- 
writing department and the agency de- 
partment should take a tolerant, under- 
Standing attitude toward each other. 
He told of ways in which this pays divi- 
dends. 

Cultivating this “.wo-way street” at- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Training Supervisors Big 
Challenge, Says Consultant 


NEW YORK—How to train super- 
visors is one of the greatest challenges 
to insurance executives today, said R. J. 
W. O’Toole, management consultant, 
New York City, in his talk at the annual 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Assn. Mr. O’Toole described the 
method which his organization uses in 
its effort to achieve maximum benefits 
and minimum time in the training of su- 
pervisors. 

The method makes use of three de- 
vices: The conference, in which a group 
of up to 30 supervisors discusses com- 
mon problems under the guidance of a 
trained leader; the consultation in which 
the leader takes up with each supervisor 
individually and confidentially his par- 
ticular problems, especially personality 
traits and the like; and the individual 
project, in which the supervisor, by him- 
self, engages in research on various 
phases of insurance operations and par- 
ticularly his own contribution to the 
company’s work. 


Supervision Is Also Knowledge 


Supervision, said Mr. O’Toole, is both 
a function and a definite body of knowl- 
edge which can be taught and learned 
just like accounting, law, salesmanship, 
etc. He emphasized that to the average 
clerical worker a supervisor does not 
merely represent management but he is 
management. Hence, the supervisor 
must be able to give constructive inter- 
pretation to company policy, instruct his 
staff in their duties and train them in 
their work, assign work and inspect per- 
formance, evaluate personnel, stimulate 
good morale, confer with fellow super- 
visors and maintain good inter-depart- 
mental relations confer with and report 
to his own superiors, inspect critically 
existing routines and devise improve- 
ments, control costs at point of origin, 
so it is evident that the supervisor’s job 
is complex and vital. 

As to planning and conducting the 
training program, it must be remem- 
bered that trainees cannot be handled 
like school children. It is important in 
selling the program to the supervisors 
to stress the benefits to them as individ- 
uals and as a group, as well as to the 
company. Practical knowledge must be 
presented to them in such a way that 
they will enjoy learning it. 


Selection of Chief Is Vital 


Selection of the person to head the 
training program is important and diffi- 
cult, said Mr. O’Toole. The fact that a 
man grew up with a business or is a 
brilliant sales or investment executive 
may be no qualification at all. Often 
the best man for the job is a junior exec- 
utive. It is vital to get the most capable 
person for the job. The _ personnel 
charged with planning the program 
should be given sufficient time off from 
their other duties to handle the job prop- 
erly. They should also be encouraged 
to seek outside advice and assistance, for 
example, from colleges, trade associa- 
tions, governmental agencies and con- 
sultants in the field. These involve 
either no expense at all or a modest one, 
considering the benefits to the company. 
Assumption that company personnel 
chosen for the task because of interest 
or aptitude can handle the job by them- 
selves would be unfair to them as they 
obviously lack sufficient time to keep 
themselves currently informed as to the 
technical progress in the _ specialized 
field of business training. 

Selection of trainers is difficult and if 
a company cannot recruit good ones 
from its own personnel it should turn to 
outside sources. 

Mr. O’Toole that 


said supervisors 


should not be excluded from taking 
courses because they are either too good 
or too incompetent. Even the outstand- 
ing supervisor can profit, while if a su- 
pervisor is “beyond all help” he 
shouldn’t be occupying a supervisory 
post. 

As to grouping the students, Mr. 
O’Toole said that it has been his experi- 
ence that it is best to take them as they 
come without undue stress on differences 
in sex, length of service, education or 
other factors. 


NO EXCUSES 








Courses should be given at times when 
the trainees will be under the least strain 
and burden of work but once begun the 
necessities of the training program 
should take precedence over all other 
considerations. No one should be ex- 
cused from prompt attendance except for 
illness or other valid reasons. 

In the conferences, everything possible 
is done to stimulate discussion by the 
supervisors themselves. The leader is 
supposed to keep the discussion on the 
track but otherwise keep himself in the 
background rather than dominating the 
discussion. To reduce to a minimum the 
distraction of note-taking each partici- 
pant is provided with a permanent rec- 
ord of the proceedings in a prepared 
notebook so that all he has to do is to 
take a few marginal notes, yet at the end 
he has a complete record which is valu- 
able as a reference or for use in refresher 
studies later. 


Consultation Needed, Too 


Good as it is, the conference alone is 
not the complete answer, Mr. O’Toole 
said. The consultation, actually, a form 
of tutoring and counselling, enables the 
trainer to give individual attention to 
each member of the group. The leader 
can discuss undesirable personality traits 
that come out in the conferences. As 
participants, some may have a negative 
attitude, some tend to be domineering, 
while others are timid in expressing 
themselves. A few may fancy them- 
selves as sarcastic wits. All these mat- 
ters can usually be straightened out in 
individual consultations. Despite the per- 
sonal nature of these consultations, Mr. 
O’Toole said that his organization had 
never run into a supervisor who resented 
discussion of his failings and help in 
overcoming them. Mostly they were 
amazed that their quirks were causing 
trouble with their fellow workers and 
superiors. 

In the third stage, where the individ- 
ual operates entirely on his own each 
man prepares an outline of the work 
done in his department in its relation to 
other activities of the company. These 
are duplicated and distributed to all 
members of the group, so that every 
supervisor knows something about the 
operation of other departments. It is 
surprising, Mr. O’Toole said, how often, 
even in small and medium sized compa- 
nies, supervisors doing a good job in 
their own field of operation have only a 
vague idea of what goes on in other 
parts of the company. All departments 
develop to the best of their ability the 
data and experience gained through 
years of experience in their respective 
fields and similarly, in the individual 
projects given the supervisors, though of 
a relatively simple nature, the men are 
encouraged to pursue the same delib- 
erative patterns and research techniques 
found at the higher executive levels in 
all well run companies to a considerable 
degree, Mr. O’Toole said. 


Greater Interest 
Taken in Life 
Office Operations 


Top Management Now 
Realizing Importance, 
Rowland Tells L.O.M.A. 


New interest on the part of top man- 
agement in all phases of life office oper- 
ations was noted in 
the annual report 
of the executive 
secretary, delivered 
at the annual con- 
ference of the Life 
Office Management 
Assn. by Frank L. 
Rowland. 

“Personnel ad- 
ministration in all 
its aspects, meth- 
ods, procedures, 
operating costs are 
today subjects of 
vital concern to the management of. all 
our companies,” Mr. Rowland said. “The 
facilities of the staff office have been 
taxed to the limit in its endeavor to meet 
the demands placed upon it.” 

The association has had the most pro- 
ductive year in its history. The two con- 
ferences were unusually well-attended, 
standing and special committees. have 
undertaken and reported on a variety. of 
research. projects, reports on several ma- 
jor research activities of long standing 
have been or will be released this year, 
and the educational institute staff is now 
adequately manned. 





F. L. Rowland 


Notes Membership Increase 


Pointing to the steady growth of the 
association, Mr. Rowland revealed that 
without at any time an organized cam- 
paign to stimulate applications for mem- 
bership, the participating companies 
have increased from 136 to 194 since 
1935. Inquiries from other businesses 
have increased, Mr. Rowland said, to- 
gether with requests for advice and as- 
sistance in establishing similar facilities. 

Four new types of machinery for the 
insurance business which utilize new 
principles developed during the war were 
described by E. C. Berkeley, chief re- 
search consultant of Prudential, on be- 
half of the association’s committee on 
electronic sequence controlled calculat- 
ors. His report described office machin- 
ery which will reduce office costs and 
perform calculations and clerical opera- 
tions now undertaken by corps of work- 
ers. 


Costs $100,000 to $150,000 


Cost of the “giant brain,’ which can 
calculate in a week what it would take 
10 good mathematicians six months to 
do, now approximates about $100,000 to 
$150,000, while electric typewriter de- 
vices with the controls, tape feeds, etc., 
now cost about $2,500 to $5,000. Possi- 
ble applications for the electronic tubes 
and the magnetic tape include payroll 
and commission accounting, premium 
billing and accounting, loan accounting, 
investment accounting; cash surrender, 
paid-up, matured endowment, and claim 
procedures; issue records and policy- 
writing; production records, dividend ac- 
counting, calculation of premiums, com- 
putation of reserve liability, industrial 
life and lapse registers and general 
ledger and bank balance. 

The new machines have speed far 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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English, Danish 
Visitors at L.I.A.M.A. 
to Study Methods 


A. C. S. Eagles, assistant to the man- 
aging director of Crusader of England, 
O. Dall, vice-president Mutual of 
Copenhagen, and Gustav Ingholt, 
agency manager Assurance-Compagniet, 
Baltica, at Copenhagen, are at L.I.A. 
M.A., to study American agency meth- 
ods. 

To illustrate the way in which Brit- 
ish authorities regard voluntary in- 
surance, Mr. Eagles said in an interview 
that the government encourages private 
life insurance in a practical way by 
allowing life insurance policy holders a 
rebate on income tax for premiums 
paid. The normal rebate is 70c for 
every $4 of premium paid. This is one 
of the most important selling points 
employed by life insurance agents in 
England, he said. 


No Menace in Insurance Act 


The national insurance act, which be- 
comes wholly effective July 5, 1948, 
he said, has been welcomed by insur- 
ance leaders as “a great general bene- 
fit.” A compulsory insurance program 
financed jointly by the insured, the em- 
ployer and the government, it affords 
‘everybody “a basic minimum of pro- 
tection.” Mr. Eagles does not feel, 
however, that this act will affect the 
production of ordinary life, but con- 
siders it more a foundation upon which 
“a comprehensive insurance plan can be 
usefully built.” “Our activities,” he said, 
“will be directed toward programming 
insurance along the same lines as Amer- 
ican insurance men program their 
insurance needs in conjunction with 
social security. 

“The British insurance public is not 
nearly as insurance conscious as Amer- 
ica,’ Mr. Eagles commented, “and there 
is still room for vast improvement in 
this field. Introduction of the national 
insurance act should help to bring about 
a greater awareness of the value of all 
forms of personal insurance.” 

Mr. Eagles, who was at the N,A.L.U. 
convention, was much impressed by the 
willingness to pool ideas at a big meet- 
ing of this kind. 

The Danish visitors also gave a brief 
glimpse of insurance operations in their 
country. There are 15 life companies in 
Denmark. The oldest one is a govern- 
ment organization. It operates in com- 
petition with private companies. Rates 
are established by law. 

Under the present government no ef- 
fort has been made to nationalize Den- 
mark’s insurance program, said the vis- 
itors, but if the Socialist party wins the 
next election, which is a strong possi- 
bility, there may be a movement in this 
direction. 


Part-Timers Sell 50% 


About 50% of all life insurance sold in 
Denmark is produced by part-time 
agents, and although agency leaders 
hone ultimately to put the business on a 
full-time agency level. the many rural 
areas make this difficult. 

Mr. Ingholt said that one of his com- 
pany’s biggest problems is collecting 
premiums. Policyholders expect and 
wait for the agent to go to them. Fre- 
quently the agent must travel many 
miles on his bicycle to contact his client 
and repeat this process several times be- 
fore he finally makes collection. 

Programming is new in Denmark as 
in most other foreign countries, and this 
will be one of the many practices that 
both men will study in detail during 
their visit here. They are also interested 
in the aptitude index test and the per- 
sistency rating chart, which they will 
introduce to the Danish Agency Man- 
agement Assn. 

Their itinerary here includes visits at 
several home offices in Hartford and 
New York to investigate multiple lines 
of insurance. Messrs. Ingholt and Dall 
will be here another month. Mr. Eagles 
will return late in November. 


HAZARD ADDRESSES GROUP MEN 





Producer Sees Service as Answer 
to Trust Company Competition 


Paul A. Hazard, Jr., million dollar 
producer and employe benefit specialist 
for New England Mutual in Chicago, 
got the group supervisors division of 
the Chicago Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers off to a strong start in an informed 
talk in which he advocated broadcast- 
ing insurance coverages and services to 
employers in order to change the direc- 
tion of the trend toward trust funding 
of pension plans. 

“It is only half a step from the point 
where trust companies fund profit shar- 
ing plans to where they provide death 
and disability insurance benefits. It is 
up to the home offices of the companies 
to head this off,” he observed. 

The producer noted that there is in- 
creasing discontent upon the part of 
employers over the fact that employe 
benefits they have installed have failed 
to live up to their advance notice as 
cures for all employe troubles. The 
employers are disgruntled because in- 
stallation of the plan hasn’t developed 
the “stockholder” attitude that the sales- 
man painted in the employes. Insur- 
ance companies and their representa- 
tives have perhaps promised too much 
and have not gone far enough in servic- 
ing the plans, he said. 


Installing employe benefits is “just 


starting the motor” and what really 
counts is just who is going to do the 
driving from there on. The consider- 
able necessary selling of the plan after 
it is installed is left up to the em- 
ployer who is too busy and too poorly 
equipped to keep the advantages of 
the plan in front of his employes and 
to help them with their problems aris- 
ing in connection with the benefits. 

Nor does the producer have the time 
to really keep pushing a plan among 
employes after it has gotten started. 
This means that the responsibility for 
improving the relations between em- 
ployers and employes and between the 
insurance companies and their custom- 
ers rests squarely with the insurance 
company which through its salaried rep- 
resentatives should keep on selling ad- 
vantages to the employes for as many 
years as the insurance plan remains in 
effect. 


Question Is Controversial 


Admitting that the length to which 
the insurance company is obligated to 
go in servicing employe benefits is a 
controversial question, Mr. Hazard 
said, he has come to the conclusion that 
the companies must conduct pension 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 








Dini Seeks to Cancel 8% Policy lines 





RESTADLICH 


VICE-PREGIOENT AND CASHIER 


Secretary 


501 Boylston Street 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: 
We have been carrying for quite 
#xxxxxx., We consider this said 


we would prefer to have it paid. 


per cent. 


I believe that your rate is five 
basis and it seems to me it woul 
yooocecax to borrow the money fr 


If our understanding is correct, 
necessary papers for execution, 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of $700.00 for xxxuxx xx xancocax, collateralled by your policy 
we have been carrying the loan for a long time and we feel like 
We are charging Mr. xc00000Kx eight per cent which we feel is 


a rather stiff rate, but we do not care to make it for any less 
since we are able to loan all the money we want to at eight 


€O 1907 


some time, as you know, a loan 


collateral abundantly good, but 


per cent on a semi-annual 
d be to the advantage of Mr. 
om you. 


will you please send us the 


Yours truly, 


Vice-President and Cashier 








With banks and other lenders undercutting company rates on policy loans, the letter 


reproduced above, received by New Englan 
nothing short of astounding to life insuranc 


d Mutual from a Colorado bank, will seem 
e men. Not the least surprising thing about 


it is that the bank is willing to disclose to another, and presumably competing, lending 
institution the fact that it can loan all the money it wants to at 8%. At least the letter 
indicates that life company policy rates are not so far out of line as some critics 


would make them out. 





Unveil R. I. 
Surgical and 
Obstetrical Plan 


The Rhode Island Medical Society } 
announced a program of voluntary p; 
paid non-occupational surgical and of 
stetrical insurance. The plan, approve; 
by the house of delegates, is expecte; 
to be under way Jan. 1. All pollicie 
have to be approved by the society 
prior to their sale, but the preminy 
rates will be left to insurance companie 
and the Blue Cross. The objective ; 
to permit the rates to seek the lowey 
practicable level through competition 

The program is designed to assist th 
person with a low or moderate incom 
to budget the cost of surgical proce 
ures whether in the hospital, the physi 
cian’s office, or -home. The society j 
asking its members to subscribe to 3 
agreement to provide complete surgic; 
service for persons whose annual jg 
come is $2,000 or less for the individ 
and $3,000 or less for the individual wit 
dependents. Under these limits the po 
icy would pay for the entire operatiy 
procedure. Over these limits the poli 
would offer an indemnity towards th 
total bill. 


New Venture 
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The program marks a new venture jgo! exten 


voluntary insurance for the extension 0 

medical care in its allowance for partici 
pation bv licensed insurers and the Bly 
Cross. The society has prepared a ma 
ter schedule of surgical indemnities, in 
cluding the usual pre- and post-operatiy 
hospital care. This specifies various sur 
gical procedures and charges in grea 
detail. 

Intent of the program is to secure }j 
voluntary means some of the inclusiyg 
features claimed for compulsory goy 
ernment insurance. The plan was initi 
ated and sponsored by the society am 
will remain under its control, but wa 
developed with advice on its insuraned 
features by insurance companies repr 
sented in the Conference Committee ot 
Health Insurance. 

The society has set up a permanen| 
health insurance committee, statewide ir 
representation, to handle administrativd 
matters and complaints of insured per 
sons or physicians. The committee wil 
in the next three months seek adoption 
of the program by all insurance groups 
and Blue Cross. Insurers desiring te 
have their policies approved shall submij 
to the society policy forms it plans t 
offer with the society’s endorsement. | 
these meet the minimum standards, us 
of the society’s name on the forms ani 
in advertising and promotion literatur 
will be authorized. The master schedul 
of indemnities governs. Advertising ant 
promotional literature using the societj 
name is to be submitted to the society ! 
davs before intended use. 

The society may request experienc 
and enroliment figures, but these will 
held confidential. Insured has free choitt 
of physician. While the society will no 
interfere with the insurer’s rights ap 
obligations under its policy, payment 
for procedures not listed in the indem 
nity schedule are subject to review hi 
the society. The company may with 
draw from use of the society’s name @ 
the society may withdraw its approv 
of a policy on 14 days notice. An it 
surer may issue a policy not endorset 
by the society if its name is not usedg 
An insurer may not use a society tf 
dorsed policy to sell other business. 
health insurance committee of thie 
society will confer with insurers on at al 
ministrative matters, complaints, etc. 


Life Insurance G.I. Home 
Loans Top Half Billion a 


More than half a billion dollars hag to 6 
been advanced to veterans by life compgned e: 
panies for home loans under the GJg’th, Cor 
bill of rights. with $308.000.000 of thes@c2sion 
representing loans completed in the fir 4" an 
seven months of this year, the Institut@'esident 
of Life Insurance reports. (ce 
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onn. Mutual 


liberalizes Cover 
in CSO Switch 


Numerous New Contract 
Forms Are Being 
Introduced 
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procedithe longest history of any American 
» physi company on one reserve basis. Con- 
ciety i necticut Mutual will adopt an interest 
sure rate of 2Y2 per cent. Oct. 15) / At 
ual jggthe same time, the company will 
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Badopt the commissioners 1941 standard 
ordinary mortality table. At younger 
ages premiums will be somewhat 


lower than on the old basis. At other 
ages, premiums will be somewhat 
higher, but cash values also will be 
higher and the term of extended insur- 
ance, longer. At younger ages, the term 
‘Hof extended insurance is increased ma- 
terially because of the higher cash values 
‘mand the lower death rates under the 
CSO table for younger ages. Non- 
forfeiture values are often granted after 
he payment of premiums for one policy 
year and extended insurance values oc- 
asionally after payment of premiums 
for only part of the first policy year. 
Rates for substandard insurance will 
Be reduced substantially. 
4} Rates for disability waiver for fe- 
ales will be reduced (to approximately 
‘m4 times the male rates on some plans). 


No Change in Option Rates 


No changes are being made in the 
optional settlement rates. Corporate 
beneficiaries may use options as hereto- 
fore. The liberal change of plan clause, 
based on the difference in reserves plus 
ww per cent of the difference, is included 
+ ~n the new contracts. 

Under the new policies Connecticut 
{utual will waive any unpaid deferred 
emi-annual, quarterly or monthly pre- 
gniums upon death. At the same time, 
he charge for semi- -annual, quarterly 
‘and monthly premiums is increased to 
Y, per cent, 4 per cent and 6 per cent 
respectively, 

§ The family income provision is liberal- 
zed to permit conversion without ex- 
Bmination, to a permanent form of in- 
urance, for the amount at risk at the 
#ime of conversion. 

Cash values are equal to the full re- 
serve after 10 years, as at present. 
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A number of contract changes are be- 

ng made. A complete series of annuity 
income endowments will be written at 
pges 60 and 65 for both male and fe- 
ale lives. These policies provide $10 
2 month retirement income per $1,000 
ace amount. 

Additional plans of insurance are of- 
gered on juvenile insurance from ages 
@ to 4 with the result that from ages 0 
0 10, Connecticut Mutual will be able 
° offer ordinary life; life paid up at 65; 
20, and 10 payment life; endowment 
Pes 60 and 21; 20 payment endow- 
gnent at 60 and 65; and 20 year endow- 
if thgtent; also endowment at 18 from 0 to 

BA new juvenile form will be offered 

n New York on the more important 
plans of insurance which will meet the 
special requirements there. 






e A new modified life policy will be of- 
ered which can be converted into re- 
irement income at the retirement age 

rs ha60 to 65). This policy has been de- 

» compgned especially for use in connection 

e Glpith Connecticut Mutual’s combination 

f the@etsion trust plan. : 

re firg (2 announcing the change, Vice- 

sufresident and Actuary Leslie R. Mar- 
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‘Wade 


Fetzer’s Abundant 


Achievements Signalized 


Wade Fetzer’s 50 years with W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, was cele- 
brated at a dinner Monday that brought 
together a group of 600 employes, office 
agents and downstate agents and their 
wives. The size of the group alone was 
eloquent testimony of Mr. Fetzer’s 
achievements, for when he started with 
the organization there were but eight 
employes and eight producers. 

Some of the many facets of Mr. Fetz- 
er’s abundant business achievements, so- 
cial and religious contributions, and 
character were affectionately brought 
out by the speakers that included Dr. T. 
K. Vogler, pene of Union Church of 
Hinsdale, Til; John A. Stevenson, 
president of ee Mutual Life; Col. 
Frank D. Layton, president of National 
Fire, and Frank A, Christensen, presi- 
dent of the America Fore group. 


Variety of Interests 


Dr. Vogler mentioned the great vari- 
ety of Mr. Fetzer’s interests, including 
books, music, art and football. He spoke 
especially of Mr. Fetzer’s influence in 
bringing about the consolidation of sev- 
eral Hinsdale churches some 30 years 
ago into the present Union church. Mr. 
Fetzer’s faith and vision, he said, tri- 
umphed over the resistance of those who 
feared that such a project would saddle 
the community with an impossible debt. 
Today, he said, the edifice is debt-free, it 
has several thousand members and is 
preparing to enlarge the plant. 


Dr. Stevenson said that Mr. Fetzer 


has always had an obsession for the - 


word quality and for living up to the 
word. ‘He declared that the honor 
guest’s greatest achievements are writ- 
ten in the men he has developed and 
the business organizations he _ has 
helped. He has been. endowed with 


imaginative management and has the 
ability to bring out the best there is 
in human beings, affording to many a 
real opportunity. It is men like Fetzer, 
he said, that have created for them- 
selves a vision of life insurance distri- 
bution as it should be and “who have 
put their shoulders to the wheel in the 
realization of this ideal.” 

Mr. Fetzer, in his response, covered a 
wide range and with characteristic 
change of pace had his business family 
on the verge of sentimental tears or in 
devout rapture as he spoke of his re- 
ligious convictions and then instantly 
had the group in an uproar with some 
salty observations or deflationary re- 
mark, 

Insurance men, he said, in making a 
living are making living better and 
more secure for the people. To him, he 
said, it has been a game and he has tried 
to improve the players and the rules of 
the game. Insurance salesmanship has 
been vastly improved over the years, he 
observed. In the old days, the field was 
largely a refuge for those that had not 
made a go of it in other endeavors, but 
today insurance salesmanship is synon- 
ymous for smartness, intelligence and 
the capacity to manage people. 

He referred to the Alexander agency 
as the “house of quality” and he said he 
sees no limitations to it. He said the 
objective is to produce in each depart- 
ment the most intellectually and ably 
trained specialist so that they may im- 
part their “know how” to the salesmen. 
He said there is no stopping a man with 
vision, industry, faith in himself, his 
employer, his industry and in God. 

Mr. Fetzer spoke optimistically of 
future business prospects, but said there 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 








the Gulf. 


age in this area. 


most everybody holed in. 


giving this service.” 








Hurricane 


Dorion Fleming, Penn Mutual General Agent in New 
Orleans, tells a story of life insurance action at the re- 
cent time when the hurricane left Florida and headed for 


“Stan Cieslinski is doing just about a full-time job 
with our telephone Salary Allotment account down here. 
He closed one case for $2,500 on September 19 in the 
midst of the hurricane which was doing plegty of dam- 


“Despite the blast, Stan went over to the telephone 
garage about 7 in the morning. There was much com- 
ing and going and as a result of the damage rendered to 
communication lines the city was pretty well closed and 


“When he was kidded by the telephone men about 
braving the storm his reply was that if the worst hap- 
pened he couldn’t think of a better way than while busy 


We rather think that a full-grown hurricane, with all 
the damage it was doing, provides just about as strong 
a motivation as one could think of. 


e @ 
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Urges Professional 
Standards for Home 
Office Underwriters 


C. J. Smith Sees Big Job 
Ahead in Both Selection 
Associations 


The importance of setting profes- 
sional standards for home office under- 
writers was the theme of the presiden- 
tial address of Charles J. Smith, assist- 
ant secretary Pan-American Life, at the 
annual meeting of 
the Institute of 
Home Office Un- 
derwriters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Smith 
told of the Home 
Office Life Under- 
writers Assn.’s in- 
terest in this direc- 
tion and the insti- 
tute’s cooperation. 

Mr. Smith said 
that it was his 
opinion that the 
two associations of 
underwriters 
should get to- 
gether on this educational program and 
both associations should give these ex- 
aminations and should issue certificates 
to the successful candidates. It is going 
to be a big job for both organizations, 
he said, and suggested that the next 
president appoint promptly an educa- 
tional committee of the institute to work 
with the H.O.L.U. to formulate some 
definite plans for an educational pro- 
gram for those who do the selecting 
jobs for the companies. 


Certificate Should Be Issued 


“As I have previously told you, home 
office underwriting has now become a 
profession and we should see to it that 
some definite educational program is 
followed and proper certificates issued 
to those successful candidates who pass 
these examinations,” he declared. 

One reason why the setting of pro- 
fessional standards and the organizing 
of an educational program has become 
so urgent is, said Mr. Smith, that during 
the past few years the companies have 
had such an increase in new business 
that it was necessary to augment rap- 
idly their home office personnel, especi- 
ally in the underwriting departments. 
Senior underwriters did not have much 
time to devote to the selection or train- 
ing of the younger or junior underwrit- 
ers and therefore had to select and 
train anyone they could find. Today, 
however, not only the smaller compa- 
nies but also the larger ones are very 
much interested in some kind of educa- 
tional program for the education and 
examination lof the men selected as 
home office underwriters, Mr. Smith 
said. 





Cc. J. Smith 





General Agents Elect 


Officers of the Mutual Trust general 
agents association elected at the com- 
pany’s convention at Mackinac Island 
are Carl Homann, Madison, Wis., pres- 
ident; Hollis Beckman, Rockford, IIL, 
vice-president; L. I. Lester, New York, 
vice-president; Paul Chelgren, Minne- 
apolis, secretary-treasurer; directors, B. 
H. Dunlevy, Springfield, Mass.; Arthur 
Emerson, Waukegan, IIl.; Morrow Her- 
ner, Appleton, Wis. 





Mutual Finances Loan Firm 

Family Finance Corp. of Wilmington, 
Del., has borrowed $4 million on its 
subordinated notes from Mutual Life 
for the purpose of financing its expand- 
ing business. 
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Guardian Goes 
Back to Texas 


NEW YORK—Announcement of its 
re-entry into Texas has been made by 
Guardian Life. This was one of several 
companies that withdrew from the state 
after the enactment of the Robertson 

remium tax-investment law in 1907. 

inal arrangements for the re-entry 
were completed by Agency Vice-presi- 
dent Frank F. Weidenborner who has 
been in Texas for the past week. The 
license becomes effective Jan. 2. 

Guardian’s first Texas agency will be 
in the Wilson building, Dallas. Agencies 
will be opened at Fort Worth and 
Houston soon. 


Odd Provision in Deal 


An unusual term was included in the 
recent sale of the $3 million Lane Bry- 
ant, Inc., store in Detroit to Pru- 
dential. Under Michigan law a corpo- 
ration may not own property, except 
for its own use, for more than 10 years. 
The 30-year lease stipulates that unless 
that law is changed within the next 
decade, Lane Bryant will buy it back. 





—yk 
“CHILDREN LIKE 


SHALLOWS IN WHICH TO 
WADE BUT STRONG MEN 
WANT DEEP WATER IN 
WHICH TO SWIM.” 


* * * 


THIS BIT OF PHILOSO- 
PHY comes to my mind in 
thinking of our Career Course, 
R & R’s new intermediate text. 
It is indeed deep water in 
which strong men like to swim 
— intensive, organized, with 
continuity, with background 
material which goes deep into 
the nature of life insurance and 
its place in our economy. 


TRUE ENOUGH even the 
good agent sometimes finds his 
study going hard. But that is 
as it should be. An intermedi- 
ate study program should cer- 
tainly bring the challenge of 
new horizons, of new uses of 
life insurance, the challenge of 
new ideas. Must we always 
thresh old straw? Does the 
time not come when study must 
move beyond the ABC’s into 
broader aspects? 
* Om” oF 


MANY MANAGERS AND 
COMPANIES ARE FINDING 
THE CAREER COURSE IS 
THE IDEAL DEEP WATER 
IN WHICH THE STRONG 
MEN OF THEIR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS DELIGHT TO SWIM. 





PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 
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Urges Closer Check 
on Moral Hazard 
in Industrial Risks 


With some companies issuing as 
much as $1,500 on the weekly basis and 
interest earnings dropping to the point 
where the mortality savings will be the 
principal source of profit, moral hazard 
is a factor which should definitely be 
taken into account in underwriting in- 
dustrial business, said Frank T. West, 
industrial underwriter Kentucky Central 
Life & Accident at the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters meeting in 
Chicago. 

Mr. West said his company know- 
ingly issues substandard plans to indus- 
trial risks who, because of morals and 
living conditions, the underwriter of or- 
dinary would not even consider, for ex- 
ample, a waiter or waitress in a saloon 
who, while not a drunkard, drinks, and 
lives congenially with a temporary 
spouse. However, if a recheck or in- 
spection disclosed that such an appli- 
cant changes jobs frequently because of 
drinking, spending all his or her money 
on whisky, or is arrested frequently for 
fighting, the application is rejected. 

Another applicant was issued a $500 
substandard life contract even though 
the inspection reported that he drank 
every day and became slightly intoxi- 
cated during week ends. Reason for 
issuance was that the man was insured 
under the same accident and health pol- 
icy without claims for more than six 
years. He had been married to the 
same wife and living with her and had 
been at the same place of employment 
for the entire six years, while his chil- 
dren were at home and were either 
working or in school. 


Issue Rated Contract 


In another case the company issued a 
standard contract with a slight rating 
to a widow, even though the report 
stated that on eight or 12 occasions a 
year she drank to the point of showing 
she was plainly under the influence of 
liquor. Her employer had cautioned 
her several times but she was consid- 
ered competent and remained on the 
job for a two-year period. Her morals 
were not criticized and her medical re- 
port was all right. She had recently 
lost a son after a long illness and this 
no doubt contributed to her drinking, 
Mr. West felt. 

The company, however, rejected a 
male applicant whose landlady was 
forced to evict him because of drink- 
ing. He has recently been discharged 
for the same reason, and his excessive 
weekly drinking habits were confirmed. 
Another rejected case was a clerk in a 
hotel, which was also th local house 
of ill-fame. His busine$$ and personal 
reputation was very poor. Another case 
combining too much drinking and too 
much running around was rejected 
when the inspection report showed 
poor business reputation” and stated 
that the man was known to be dishon- 
est and would not stay on one job. 
He separated from his wife after liv- 
ing with her for only four days. He 
associated with women of poor moral 
character and drank to excess. 


Drink Big Factor in Violence 


Mr. West said that a check made 
on the company’s violent death claims 
for the first six months of 1947 showed 
that 40% of them were on risks who 
consistently drank too much and had 
low morals, if any. These claims were 
es policies in force for two years and 
ess. 

Conceding the difficulty of specifying 
how much drinking is too much and 
what amount of running around is ex- 
cessive, Mr. West said that as a gen- 
eral rule for handling the question of 
alcoholism, his company attempts to 
decline those who use it daily in ex- 
cessive amounts, or when the excessive 
use extends over a two-day period, or 
when its use prevents or interferes with 
their working. 


Zurich Life Is 
Being Formed as 
Group Insurer 


Notice of intention to organize Zurich 
Life as a New York institution has been 
published in that state. This will be a 
running mate of Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability Insurance Co. of Zu- 
rich, American Guarantee and Liability 
and Zurich Fire, the latter two being 
U. S. companies. 

Zurich, the casualty company, is an 
important factor in the group disability 
field, and particularly in recent years 
has developed an extensive railroad 
business, and it is understood that the 
life company will be used exclusively as 
a companion institution in the group 
field. There is no intention to develop 
an industrial life insurance business. 

The proposed initial capital, according 
to the official notice, is $700,000, and it 
is understood surplus will be about half 
that figure. Most of the organizers are 
important members of the Zurich or- 
ganization in this country, including Ne- 
ville Pilling of Chicago, the U. S. man- 
ager. The United States head office of 
Zurich is at Chicago. 

William Schweizer, manager of Zu- 
rich at the home office, and director of 
U. S. and Canadian operations, is now 
in this country on a two months visit 
of company offices. He arrived at New 
York on Sept. 16 and since then has 
been in Canada. He is now at Chicago 
for a visit of several weeks. 

On many group cases in which Zu- 
rich has the casualty lines, Sun Life of 
Canada has the life cover. 


Piedmont Is New Atlanta 
Company; Strupper Head 


ATLANTA—Organization of Pied- 
mont Insurance Co., with headquarters 
here, has been completed and a charter 
granted, with authorized capital of $1 
million. The company opened offices 
here in the Rhodes-Haverty building 
Oct. 1, and will begin operating Jan. 1. 
Everett Strupper, for the past seven 
years Georgia manager of Volunteer 
State Life, heads the new organization 
as president, and H. Benson Ford is 
chairman. Mr. Strupper is prominent in 
social and athletic affairs in Atlanta, 
having been president of the Touch- 
down Club several times. He has long 
been a leader in insurance and financial 
circles. Alexander E. Wilson, Jr., is 
general counsel. 


Producers Win Series Tickets 


Empire State Life had considerable 
success with its September sales con- 
test for accident and health business by 
rewarding campaign winners with tick- 
ets to the Dodgers- Yankees World 
Series. About 20 agents won tickets, 
most of them from New York state. 


Coarsey Describes |, | 
Gulf Industrial SR 
Underwriting Rules fol. 


Addressing the annual meeting of th ore tk 
Institute of Home Office Underwritesff califor 
at Chicago, Boyd Coarsey, manager 9 conven 
industrial underwriting for Gulf Lj ducers 
described how his company underwrite, Fran 
industrial, checks the habits, particularhf wester 
in connection with the disability an 
double indemnity clauses. At least sop 
systemized underwriting principles a 
essential, and volume alone is not sy 
cient, he said. q 

If the applicant has lost a limb 
eyesight, Gulf Life uses an endo 
ment in the form of a stamp, whi 
eliminates the liability of the comp 
on losses of this nature sustained p; 
to the date of application, but does g 
exclude protection in the event of sj 
sequent injuries to other members. T| 
company considers applicants with 
pairments carefully as to the cause qi 
studies the relationship of the impair _ 
ment to the duties of occupation. Those: = ™* 
who have lost both arms, one or both com 
legs and the sight of both eyes are conf" sae 
sidered for life only. ont 

Applicants who are lame are checkedf* ent 
to determine the cause, the part of the Be ranc: 
body affected and the degree of lamef’** iz 
ness, he said. Applicants afflicted with pert 
marked deafness in both ears are issuedf ~’ 
policies with the disability and double .nt 
indemnity clauses voided. Mr. Coarseyfry. fol 
said the present practice with respecthi.q: A 
to overweight and underweight is tobi, age 
leave both clauses in the policies evenl, Wyo 
if-they carry an extra rating of 100%8 Robert: 
for extra mortality. ond vic: 

The clauses are not written for apBitle, th 
plicants having histories of convulsion,—f ’ 
fits and similar diseases, and if the lifepmecom! 
portion is approved, it is on a ratedifhe nex 
basis. The company recently decided§ the ho 
to allow full benefit to applicants withByes joit 
histories of fractured skulls and ulcersf , pig | 
even where the policies are rated. Dis-Byimatel 
ability and double indemnity is allowede-presid 
to remain in cases of heart murmurs,bsided. | 
hypertension, irregular pulse where thecy, Mr. 
extra rating does not exceed 100% mor-ksident « 
tality. This applies also to those withfiation, ; 
circulatory impairments. ors. 


Names Hazardous Occupations sented 


d the 

Gulf Life considers certain occupa-frthern 
tions as extra hazardous and requiring§ssen is 1 
voiding of benefits, including - electricfe group 
linemen, ordnance workers and _ han-§the Not 
dling high explosives, blasters and sea-$Business 
men. Automobile and motorcycle rac-Bre sche 
ers, drivers, jockeys and steeplejacks ates, with 
declined for insurance. pup was 
The aviation activities of applicants§ Gilbert 
for industrial are disregarded unless avi-fico. A p 
ation is the actual occupation of the ap-flow We 
plicant, where the policy was issued—.” Mr. 
with extra rating or aviation exclusionflowed b 
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GROUP AT EQUITABLE SOCIETY’S LAKE LOUISE CONFERENCE: Vice-pres 
dent V. S. Welch, Myron Cohen, president of Equitable’s Greater New York Manageri 
Assn.; Taft Woody, vice-president Eastern Managers Assn.; H. C. Johnson, president 
Southern Managers Assn.; Warren Woody, president Central Managers Assn., and 4 
D. Hemphill, president Western Managers Assn. 
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Diego, ahnounced that the next conven- 


es P 
-W estern’s El Capitans tion of the leading producers club would 


be held at the Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, Cal., in January, 1949. 


ules fold 2-City Convention Mr. Murphy was in general charge of 


ing Of thiore than 200 field representatives 
lerwritenf California-Western States attended 
anager of -onvention of El Capitan Leading 
mulf Life ducers Club in Sacramento and 
der writes Francisco, Delegates came from 
irticularh§ western states and Hawaii. The 
ility and 
sast som 
‘iples ap 
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pmecoming” theme was stressed, since 
p company’s home office is located in 
ramento. Two days were spent in 
cramento and the remaining two in 
Francisco. Opening event was a 
quet in Sacramento. President O. J. 
of the company, welcomed the 
. A business meeting and enter- 
doublet ment followed. ; 
Coarseyirne following club officers were_in- 
respectBited: A. S. Gaumer, Northern Cali- 
t 18 tohiia agency, president; Grant Tag- 
°s event Wyoming, first vice-president; C. 
f 100% Roberts, Northern California agency, 
ond vice-president; and B. C. Stangle, 
. Phitle, third vice-presicent. 
ulsions, : 
the lifepmecoming Luncheon 
i ratedithe next day the group made a tour 
decided the home office. Home office em- 
ts withBves joined with visiting field leaders 
ulcers, ‘a big “homecoming luncheon.” Ap- 
. $Dximately 600 attended. R. E. Murphy, 
lowedfe-president and manager of agencies, 
irmursBsided. Short talks were given by Mr. 
re theicy Mr. Gaumer, Lawrence Dorety, 
0 Mor-Bsident of the company’s employes as- 
e withfiation, and representatives of the di- 
tors. The “directors’ trophy” was 
rsented the Redwood Empire agency, 
d the “president’s trophy” to the 
Ccupa-frthern California agency. G. C. 
juiringfssen is manager of the Redwood Em- 
lectricfe group, and J. L. Swaim is manager 
han-§the Northern California organization. 
d sea-Business meetings in San Francisco 
€ rac-Bre scheduled only during the morn- 
ks afegs, with Mr. Gaumer presiding. The 
pup was welcomed to San. Francisco 
icants§ Gilbert Ball, manager at San Fran- 
s avi-fico. A panel of field leaders discussed 
1e ap-fow We Raised Our Batting Aver- 
ssued—.” Mr. Taggart took over, and was 
lusionflowed by H. W. Storck, superintend- 
of agencies, who explained the com- 
——fy’s new quality rating chart. E. L. 
mingham, Fresno, and J. A. Mc- 
od, Spokane, discussed the effect on 
sistency of accident and health in- 
ance sold in conjunction with life 
lrance. Marcus Gunn, vice-president 
i actuary, and W. C. Kennedy, 2nd 
e-president and chief underwriter, in- 
duced the company’s new rate book. 
W sales material was distributed. That 
fing a banquet honoring Mr. Lacy 
s held. Lloyd Taylor, secretary of 
Market Street Assn. of San Fran- 
0, spoke. 
breakfast of agents with over a 
lion dollars of life insurance in force 
Ss held next morning. Mr. Roberts 
sided. C. O. Boggess, editor of pub- 
Htions, discussed the company’s direct 
il program, 
Nith L. C. Tallman, educational di- 
for, as moderator, a panel of six 
d leaders were quizzed on their pros- 
ting technique and the value of the 
resem pany’s sales training program. They 
gersre: Mr. Gaumer, Mr. Taggart, J. B. 
demtfttano, Houston, Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
1 A@ngle, and A. J. Kupiec, San Diego. 
fstions were received from the floor 
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ough “roving” microphones. Mr. ja. 


convention arrangements, assisted by T. 
J. Hammer, director of agency service 
Stangle conducted the latter half of the and convention chairman; Mr. Tallman; 
session. He introduced Mr. Murphy, Mrs. Stella Gibbs, agency director, wom- 
who summarized previous features of the en’s division; and Mr. Storck. 
convention. Mr. Murphy then introduced 
President Lacy, who urged the agents 
to utilize the ideas presented at the con- 
vention for the continued improvement associate of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
of their own skills, ciety by passing the society’s examina- 
Neil Nettleship, manager at San tions. The society concerns itself with 





_ Harold George, assistant actuary Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, has become an 


FOR APOSTLES... 
their own reward! 


"DEAR EDITOR~" | "emia. 


outstanding ¢ ‘apostles, ” 


liability, accident and other casualty sta- 
tistics. Membership is of value to Mr. 
George because National Life issues ac- 
cidental death and disability insurance 
with its life policies. He is also a fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
of the American Institute of Actuaries. 


Kelly and Christenson Combine 


Fallas M. Kelly and Sheldon B. Chris- 
tenson opened an office in the Walker 
Bank building at Salt Lake City as in- 
surance consultants under the firm name 
Associate Underwriters. They will spe- 
cialize in employe benefits, estate analy- 
sis and business insurance. 

















the salesmen whose effo; pends 
For the past year and a half we've been Voted to encouraging “aa a 
in regular communication with the why for millions of oes ti Nalié i’ 
nation’s editors and newspapermen families. We wanted tobesure these Benefit icesie, Pies; 
through our advertisements in three Pa had the same Security Plan includes machina mi 
journalistic trade publications .. . Editor ye cident and sickness benefits. e 
& Publisher, The National Publisher, hospitalization allowance and sue 
and The Publishers’ Auxiliary. Two moe The cost of the new Plan 
typical messages are reproduced here. ‘tie by the Company and the 
The ads are not designed to sell life in- So we developed the Mutual Life. 
surance, but rather, they have a public | time Compensation Plan, which 
relations objective. They inform news- assures our salesmen a steadily in. 
papermen of Mutual Life's efforts to creasing income for a leve] volume 

: * . ; of productio i he 

offer an ever-improving life insurance m, with no additional 


service to policyholders and the public. 


ment income, 








ir 


For some time, we’ve been doing 
battle with a mythical dragon. And 
we're glad it’s dead, because it 
plagued our policyholders for years. 
There was an old tradition in the 
life insurance business that when- 
ever a policyholder wished to report 
a change in status, a notarized sig- 
nature was required. If he changed 
his occupation, lost his policy, as- 
signed it for a loan . . . for any one 
of a hundred reasons, the policy- 
holder was forced to seek out a 
Notary Public, to witness and at- 


pany would recognize the change. ments is a 


our policyholders of this annoying 
procedure. Gradually we whittled 
away at the number of notariza- 
tions required, until today there is 
not a single situation in which a 
Mutual Life policyholder, or his 
beneficiary, must submit a nota- 
rized statement. 

We feel sure our policyholders 
are pleased; and as for us... we are 
looking for another dragon to slay! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
> 


34 Nassau Street 
a New York 5, N.Y. 





Pac Sito Ba ssn 


Cost to policyholders, The Lifetime 
Plan also Provides a liberal retire- 


34 Nassau Street ? 





bone believe that this Program of 
Security for our Salesmen wij] en- 
able them to Provide increasingly 
better service for our Policyholders, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


3 New York 5, N.Y, 


Because editors and newspapermen 


an influence on the opinions 


‘oJ, 
4 have such ! 
We clew a Dnagon: of other people, we believe thatkeeping __ 


test his signature, before the Com- them up-to-date on Mutual Life develop- 


n important part of a sound 


Four years ago, we decided to rid public relations program. 








Our 2nd Century of Service 


MUTUAL LIFE 


sia a 4 eksieume INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


ete 
P) g “s Alexander €. Patterson 
: ¥ 3 noo President 
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Adequate Program 
of His Own Helps . 
Agent Sell: Orr 


Agents should see that their own life 
insurance programs are adequate and 
in good shape if 
they are to sell 
convincingly — Clif- 
ford H. Orr, Phil- 
adelphia general 
agent National 
Life of Vermont 
and _ vice-president 
of N.A.L.U., said in 
his talk before the 
Chicago Life 
Underwriters Assn. 
It was the first 
meeting at which 
the new president, 
Clarence Smith, 
Northwestern’ Mu- 





Smith 


Clarence E. 


tual, presided. 

“As I observe the life insurance busi- 
ness,” he said, “it’s entirely a personal 
type of business. You call on a man 
with a strength born of your own per- 
sonal financial philosophy. I don’t see 
how agents can recommend to others to 
do what they themselves don’t do. It 
is pitiful how many agents have died 
having failed to adopt for themselves 






, ealcitrant prospects. 


gets value received. 


Insurance In Force June 


LOUISVILLE e 


Ww 


Lhe 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


“T Can't Afford It...” 


Ever since life insurance was conceived, life insur- 
ance salesmen have heard “I can’t afford it’ from re- 
Let’s see how that tune sounds 
when considered in terms of today’s commodity prices 
compared with prices in 1939. 


Bread is up 114.3%; butter, up 192.0%; eggs, up 
200.0%; round steak, up 207.4%; building costs, up 
116.5%; coal, up 49.6%; automobiles, up 65.7%. 


The annual deposit on a Commonwealth $1,000, 20- 


Pay Life Policy in 1939 (age 25) was $31.43. Today 
it is $31.43. Increase, ZERO! 


Today’s dollar buys a full dollar’s worth of life in- 
surance, but only 63.7 cents of other things. 


Yes, people today may not be able to afford a new 
house, a new car or a new refrigerator—BUT they can 
afford LIFE INSURANCE because LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE is one form of property in which the individual 


30, 1947—8825,77 4,928 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MORTON BOYD, President 


plans that they urged on others.” 

Mr. Orr said that in 1930 he adopted 
to an extent perhaps far beyond his 
means the type of program he was 
recommending for others. He had at 
that time been in the business seven 
years. He resolved never to spend a 
cent of his personal renewals but to 
invest them in life insurance, which he 
has done without fail. .As a result, all 
his premiums are now paid to 1957 and 
he regards it as the smartest financial 
manipulation he ever accomplished. At 
the time he lacked complete confidence 
in his own resolution and assigned all 
renewals to a trust company, to whom 
the premium notices also went. When 
the trust account built up beyond what 
was needed to pay premiums, he bought 
more life insurance and when there was 
money left over he paid some more 
premiums in advance. 

Mr. Orr said that the agent is com- 
ing to be accepted more as a financial 
counsellor and less as a salesman. Of 
course, he still has to sell but he said 
that looking back over his 24 years in 
the business he had been able to do the 
best job for those who took him into 
their confidence rather than being on 
the defensive. A known educational 
background is a big factor in promot- 
ing this confidence, particularly educa- 
tion in a public institution—college or 
university. Commenting on the knowl- 
edge an agent must have, he re- 
called the passage from “Through the 





































Looking Glass” in which the Red Queen 
tells Alice that in that country it is 
necessary to run around at headlong 
speed even to remain in the same place. 

Life insurance agents, said Mr. Orr 
fall into four classes: The policy sales- 
man, who has failed to grasp the pos- 
sibilities of service to buyers or for his 
own financial well being; the package 
salesman who is also limited in his 
scope; the agent who does a complete 
financial planning job and can discuss 
a man’s whole financial situation; and 
the specialist who is an expert on pen- 
sion trusts, business insurance, etc. 
Mr. Orr said that each has a definite 
responsibility and as an agent prepares 
himself so he classifies himself in one 
of these four groups. 


Agent in Unique Position 


Mr. Orr said the life agent is in the 
unique position of having the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility to corre- 
late all the financial affairs of his client 
in a way that otherwise could not be 
done. The lawyer and the trust com- 
pany do only what they are asked 
to do, but the agent can make sugges- 
tions and plan in a constructive way. 
However, as professional men agents 
must know their limitations. Mr. Orr 
said that no general practitioner would 
attempt a delicate brain operation, but 
he had seen novices in the insurance 
business try to handle pension trust 
cases. The agent, he said, must be big 
enough to call on those who are 
equipped to handle complex situations 
when they are beyond him. If agents 
do this the public will recognize that 
they are professional men. 

Mr. Orr, who is chairman of the new 
Life Underwriter Training Council, 
touched on the work that is being done 
in this field. He said the pilot courses 
were being conducted in New York and 
Newark and by next fall it was hoped 
to have the system set up all over the 
country. Commenting on the spread 
of education, he pointed out that all 
elected officers of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters Assn. are C.L.U.s. He 
said it is not necessary to tell a prospect 
all one knows, but he quickly senses the 
depth of the agent’s thinking. 

The meeting was held jointly with 
the Chicago C.L.U. chapter and Roland 
Hinkle, Equitable Society, Chicago, im- 
mediate past president of the American 
Society of C.L.U., presented diplomas 
and the C.L.U. charge to the 11 1947 
Chicago qualifiers for the designation. 
The 11 men, who were all seated at the 
head table, were presented by E. S. 
Hewitt, independent; president Chicago 
C.L.U. chapter. There are now 168 
C.L.U.s in Chicago. 





OKs Group Plan for County 


The Wayne county, Mich., board of 
auditors has recommended that all 
county employes carry group life. The 
county would pay approximately 60 
per cent of the premiums. The county, 
of which Detroit is the seat, long had 
been trying to institute a plan. 





Robert C. Kneil, the new president of 
Life Office Management Assn., was 
born at» Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and 
graduated from 
Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He moved to 
Pittsburgh in 1915 
to become a clerk 
for Reliance Life. 
He had wide expe- 
rience including 
three years as a 
branch office 
cashier at Cleve- 
land. In 1920 he 
was made assistant 
cashier in the home 
office and in 1923 
became head of the renewal collection 
department. He was appointed secre- 
tary to the executive vice-president and 
director of the budget in 1930 and in 
1935 became assistant vice-president. He 
was elected vice-president in 1943. 





Kneil 


R. C. 






Pa. Fraternal’s ( 


Treasury Padlock 24 ic 
by Malone . 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Commissioggintende 
Malone has,ordered Croatian Frate 
Union of Pittsburgh to cease expe 
ture of funds for any purpose 
further notice. The fraternal has om 
standing policies with a face val 
about $75 million. | 

Political activities of the fratemiy 
and an alleged breach of its by-lawg 
the election of officers at a recent qm 
vention, prompted the commissiong§' 
take action. A few days earlier, 
personal appearance before the con) 
tion, he had warned the Croatians) 
to mix politics and insurance. 

“I am ordering a deputy commissiog 
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to look into the whole situation, afgr 4 F' 

which the payment of legitimate claj 

will be permitted,” Mr. Malone saidgi§, 4 1° 
A “progressive” element at the ogect and 


vention ousted 116 anti-Commungd WS V 
delegates and then elected officers, wy th¢ thr 
less than two-thirds quorum present #e COMP 
required by the by-laws, Mr. Malogie trait 
said. e Ameri 
“T understand that because of tg charge 
‘election’ this whole matter is goiggional 0 
into court,” he added. “So I have tagth head 
action to protect the interests of dpesides 
policyholders and the assets of dps in al 
CFU.” ecutive 
Commenting further on the activiggs'stant 
of the organization, he said: “I hay: Cher’. 
read several issues of C.F.U.’s publigesi 1. 
tion and I think the editors have gog?tV!S°! 
far beyond their rights under the ppS° : 
laws by the interjection of political mag*® 
ter into it. It certainly does not reg‘! — 
like the official organ of an insuran ah es 
company.” d Thor: 
ent, Los 
Mr. Malone padlocked the fraternal a ‘ 
treasury shortly after George Bub !¢°? 
convention chairman and “progressiyg les; anc 
leader announced an unusual cash pq . 
ment of $60,000 to convention delegag™°"< 
at the rate of $280 each for expenses, pA"°e ™ 
In his speech at the C.F.U. conve 
tion, the commissioner rebuked the del 
gates, saying: “I think politics has 1 
place in the operation of insurance com 
panies, and frankly, I don’t think yon’ 
done the insurance business in this s 





















Theme 
rt. Furb 


much good by your conduct the | ele 
10 days.” ; : g manag 

The conduct included riot calls { E increa 
police assistance when disputes betwed erable 
the Croatian delegates got out of hath ear: 
Most of the fights centered around ti, must 
vices and virtues of Dictator Tito. effc 

“I don’t care what your politics ag... sellit 
but I will use all my power to Bernative 


that no one undermines the insuramfy, Ch 
business, an institution built on fail "as on 

and trust,” Malone said. “Frankly,” Bical me 
added, “I’d feel better if I knew tha, Mr 
this convention was over. You're speai bral tin 
ing insurance money.” y ideas 

Convention Chairman Buban thank), 
Mr. Malone for his talk and said twenty 





















hoped it would have a “sobering effediy, supe: 
wrangling about whether a cablegrathnia, 
from Tito should be read into the rly RF. R 
an at a 
Disability Benefit Keeps — mast 
Half Billion Insurance ., a 
rc 
of life insurance was kept in force difftinary j 
ing 1946 for disabled policyholders witlftendent 
ability clauses, the Institute of Life IMndent o: 
surance reports. The aggregate of ptifiller, as; 
benefit under these disability clausiest coas 
during the year was $17,308,000. splayed 


on the delegates, who then returne fashingt 
ords. est coas 

y. Awa 

yt i 

Approximately half a billion dollate indus 
out payment of premiums, under di@ecial ay 
miums waived. for policyholders as @na, was 

Rding di 









Robert E. Carson, district manager Pe 
Equitable Life of Washington, D. C. oreas 


Wheeling, W. Va., in charge of Wé 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania, h 
returned to duty after a three-motl 
leave of absence due to ill health. He" 
is a past president of the Wheeling 
Underwriters Assn. 
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ck aq 


Kome 150 leading agents, assistant su- 
mmissiogkintendents and superintendents of 
. Frat American Nationa} 
e expen | attended the west- 
ern regional confer- 


pose : l 
1 has @ ence at Mission 
e valuel Inn, Riverside, Cal. 


| The conference was 
a great tribute to 
R 


frater 


by-laws! A. Furbush, 
ecent aL agency vice-presi- 
sical dent. Mr. Furbush 
rlier, igh has been head of 
> 5 


the industrial de- 
partment for two 
years and has 
played a big part 
tion, gigk. A. Furbush in developing this 
ate claj ' department. Jan., 
ne saidgis, 2 new agent’s contract will go into 
- the eect and this was explained in detail 
‘ommygid Was well received at the meeting, as 
cers, yg the three previous regional meetings. 
present spe company has also approved a defi- 
- Malte training program. Before going with 
e American National Mr. Furbush was 
charge of training for the western 
sional office of John Hancock Mutual, 
th headquarters in Los Angeles. __ 
Besides Mr. Furbush, home office offi- 
bls in attendance were W. L. Vogler, 
ecutive vice-president; O. M. Curb, 
activiggsstant to agency vice-president; W. 
“T hy . Cherry, secretary industrial agen- 
plies) H. E, Reeves, western regional 
goctvisor; and J. McHale, regional su- 
“yprvisor southeastern division. Guests 
ee L. A. Schrepel, ordinary depart- 
kent manager at San Francisco, whose 
ency leads the company to date; Rich- 
fi Thorne, manager ordinary depart- 
ent, Los Angeles; Herbert Rose, vice- 
esident Unity Mutual Life, Los An- 
“Bes; and F. W. Bland, Pacific Coast 
Benager THE NationAL UNDERWRITER. 
American National increased its in- 
Brance in force in 1946 by $190 million 
"Bd now has well over $1.6 billion on its 
conve@ rs It is licensed in 32 states and 
ows a healthy increase in both ordi- 
and industrial. ; 
k vel Theme of the meeting was leadership. 
lll Furbush said that responsibility of 
pe ‘pgperintendents is greater today than 
the lif. He called attention to the increas- 
lls (qe Management costs and said that even 
ral’s ie increased rent on offices was a con- 
betweierable factor. With the loss of in- 
alest earnings he said greater produc- 
und ti. must be had from agents and that 


1€ CoH 
atians! 


nmissi¢ 


e of t 
is oi 
lave tak 
ts of 
Ss (of ff 


nce com 


ito ery effort must be made to improve 

tics amir selling efficiency. This is the only 
tO SHernative to rate increases. 

isuraigir, Cherry developed a great many 

on fai fas on the subject of recruiting at a 

Kly,” Mhecial meeting held for the superintend- 


ew Wits, Mr. McHale was on the program 
€ spllfveral times to explain and discuss sell- 
g ideas in connection with package 
than ‘Bles. 
said | Twenty-two districts were represented 
> €leCEth superintendents present from Utah, 
med | fashington, Oregon, Arizona and Cal- 
blegratirnia. 
the tH E. Reeves, regional superintendent 
est coast division, was general chair- 
an at all business sessions and was 
; astmaster at the ‘banquet the second 
y. Awards were made at the banquet 
sion and a cup was presented to 
J. Brolia, Salt Lake City, who led 
dollae industrial division in production of 
‘ce diftinary in 1946. J. W. Barton, Super- 
's willftendent Glendale district, received a 
ler difecial award as the leading superin- 
sife Iindent of the western division, W. L. 
of pidiller, assistant superintendent at Pasa- 
S a$ $a, was the leading assistant for the 
claus#est coast division. Two trophies were 
splayed for presentation in 1948 to the 
hding district in the 32 states in which 
ager @ COMpany operates; one, the Presi- 
Cg Moody trophy; and the other the 
f Wepe-President’s trophy to be presented 
ria, hi Mr. Vogler in the form of a plaque 
-mong © awarded the leading district for 
h. Hpathly debit ordinary. These awards 
ig Lig! be made on a point basis. It is 











Ssible for the same district to win 






only be in keener competition with better 


imerican Natl. Winds Up trained men in their own business but 


they will also be competing with highly 
trained men in other fields of selling. 


+ “ H ioned th ly hi - 
Industrial Regionals ae eateges Se Sone eee 


ing conducted for salesmen of a na- 

both awards. tional firm selling electrical equipment 
Mr. Furbush closed the convention {for use in the home. He pointed out 
with a talk on “Life Insurance Looks that it is now possible for people to 
Ahead.” He emphasized that the easy spend their money for many commodi- 
days of selling are fast passing and that ties that were not available during the 
the future involves more carefully past three or four years. The superin- 
planned work and far more thorough tendents were urged to give more and 
training. He said that agents will not more attention to the business of train- 


ing the assistants and in turn supervis- 
ing the educational work that the as- 
sistants must do with the agents. 

The locale helped make the meeting 
an interesting one. The atmosphere of 
the hotel is European. The structure is 
built around a mission chapel which 
averages six to eight weddings a day. 
This is one of the two hotels in the 
United States that has been owned by 
one family since it started, being con- 
ducted by the daughter of the founder, 
W. L. Miller. The American National 
held its regional ordinary meeting there 
in June. 


A. / sometimes pinch 
. myself to prove 
/'m hot 


saye 


Dreaming.. 


MRS. R. C. BURR 





“We are having a wonderful time ! 


you find us sooner? 


“It just baffles me when | think of what the life insurance business does for us. We have gone more 
j places, had more nice things and good times, than in all our other eleven years combined. Why didn't 


“What I can't understand is why the field isn't crowded? Fifty million other men just don’t know what 


they are missing. 


“Cliff says the real secrets of his success are the wonderful Little Men of the Mail Circularization 
Letters and the Organized Presentations which get the maximum results from his selling efforts. | 
know he’s right, too, because in spite of being his practice ‘guinea-pig’ | never tire of listening to 


more. And that’s the truth. 


| don’t want them fo think I’m ‘nuts’. I’m sure Cliff does. 


him rehearse the organized story about life insurance. In fact, | always end up wanting us to buy 


m almost afraid (like fun!) to talk to folks because | want to pour out my tale of appreciation, and 


“It's getting so that | sometimes pinch myself to prove I’m not dreaming. | just can't get over being so 


deliriously happy at our good fortune.” 


R. C. (Cliff) Burr of La Porte City, lowa, decided to embark 
upon a life underwriting career when a demonstration of 
Minnesota Mutual's Organized Sales Plans suggested that 
he too could achieve success as a salesman with this Com- 
pany. He sold his established grocery store in 1945. That’ 
his decision was well taken is shown by Cliff's 1946 record. 
Total paid business topped $350,000. His income for 
the year, including 10% of first year commissions in extra 


CLUB CREDITS as a quality award, far exceeded his previ-  daateateatendeetentetetetents 


ous yearly earnings, 


The Minnesota Mutual 


Name. 





THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


| want to know how Cliff Burr does it. | may be interested. No 
obligation to me, of course. 





Addr 





Life Insurance Company 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
Organized 1880 


Ce re es ee ee ee es te 





i iiistiocsscee Zone State. 
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Selection Muddled 
Today by Long Life 


The problem of selection is more dif- 
ficult today, even though it is more 
scientific than at the turn of a century, 
Dr. Charles B. Ahlefeld, medical direc- 
tor of Business Men’s Assurance, de- 
clared at the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters meeting in Chicago. 

Mr. Public has a better chance of 
reaching old age, but by the same token, 
he has lived to acquire to a greater 
degree, the degenerative processes of 
the human body, many of them unde- 
tectable in the general physical exam- 
ination, he said. “Therefore, I do not 
believe we can afford to liberalize our 
principles as they apply to cardio-vascu- 
lar and related conditions in individuals 
past 50.” 


The medical director did see a basis 
for liberalizing the underwriting view- 
point on the most acute infectious dis- 
eases, surgical procedures and the more 
or less chronic diseases such as tuber- 
culosis and diabetes. On the non-medi- 
cal side he advocated liberalization on 


the basis of aviation, occupation and 
rates. 

The speaker said he did not foresee 
any further marked increase in the life 
span of man, because “so little is known 
about the process of “aging.” He said 
considerable improvement in mortality 
has been made in most forms of sur- 
gery and said the theory of early am- 
bulation after disease or operation has 
reduced post-operative complications to 
an unbelievable minimum that may be 
reflected in a more liberal underwriting 
attitude. 

He called for greater latitude in eval- 
uating such things as nervous break- 
downs, neurasthenia and psychoneuro- 
sis, because the experience in the war 
has done much to clarify and advance 
the field in pyschiatry and prove that 
everyone has a psychic breaking point. 
The lay underwriter should try to the 
best of his ability to develop the causa- 
tive background and present environ- 
ment of such cases and then judge them 
accordingly. 

He looked for continued reduction of 
many occupational ratings as industrial 
medicine makes advances. He said 
there is so little experience in rating 
those in atomic research and produc- 
tion that the field must be approached 
very cautiously. 











Is It Good Business to 





Wink at “Poor” Business? 


UR COMPANY’S renewal ratio is above average. But, 
as in all companies, there are always a few agents 
who tend to sacrifice quality for volume. 


A lapsed policy is not only an economic waste; it is also 
a “black eye” for the agent, the company, and the institu- 


tion of life insurance. 


So, rather than just talk about “quality” . .. we’ve de- 
cided to do something about it. And here’s how: 


(1) Establish a minimum renewal ratio for all company 


honors and bonuses. 
(2) 
insurance. 
(3) 
(4) 
to improve. 


@ This is the sixth in a series 
of advertisements present- 
ing ONE company’s opinions 
on the subject of “career 


underwriting.” 


Provide our agents with up-to-the-minute tools for 
“pre-judging” a prospect’s ability to maintain his 


Offer sympathetic help to agents whose renewal 
ratios have a tendency to be low. | 


Terminate the contracts of those who habitually sub- 
mit “poor” business, and demonstrate no willingness 





...and decided to face 
the issue with both 
eyes open! 



















A Company of CAREER Underwriters 





4 HOME OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 











Skutt Gives Tips 
on Pitfalls to 
Selection Men 


“The Legal Aspects of Underwriting’ 
was the subject of a paper delivered by 
V. J. Skutt, vice-president of United 
Benefit Life, at the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters meeting at Chicago. 

With the varying requirements of in- 
surable interest in the various states, no 
underwriter should approve for issuance 
a policy naming as beneficiary anyone 
without apparent insurable interest, 
without first clearing up the point. The 
section of insurance law of American 
Bar Assn. has taken cognizance of the 
need for uniformity on insurable inter- 
est in the state laws, and further study 
of uniformity has been suggested in the 
light of the spread and variation of the 
community property laws. 

Every underwriter should be equipped 
with the latest information on the in- 
surable interest requirements in the 
state in which the policy will be effec- 
tive. 

Mr. Skutt then covered thoroughly 
questions concerning representations 
and warranties. 


Evidence of the Underwriter 


Since, in approving the contract for 
issuance reliance has been had upon 
the statements made in the application, 
the underwriter must make sure that he 
has preserved enough evidence in the 
file to establish, in the event of a con- 
troversy, that he did rely upon those 
statements made in the application and, 
since they were false, that there was 
no meeting of the minds on the risk to 
be assumed by the contract, he said. 

The records of the company should be 
such that these documents can be iden- 
tified and established as constituting a 
part of the fife. Where the records, 
including the original life files or jackets 
carry marks identifying the parties who 
handled the application from the time 
it was taken until final action thereon, 
the proper witnesses can be obtained to 
cover all phases of the underwriting 
process. 

A question which often arises when a 
case of fraud or misrepresentation oc- 
curs is that of what would have been 
done had the information been correct- 
ly supplied. <A slightly larger number 
of cases holds that the testimony of offi- 
cers or employes as to whether they 
would or would not have accepted a 
risk if certain facts were known, is to 
be excluded. A few of the courts de- 
ciding in this manner stated that they 
would allow testimony by such an offi- 
cer or employe who qualified as an ex- 
pert to testify as to what usage or cus- 
tom of insurance companies generally 
was, considering the facts of the case. 
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Additional Information 


One of the most common problems an 
underwriter may face concerns the ne- 
cessity for obtaining additional infor- 


| mation. 


To pass upon an application with an 
incomplete or unanswered question may 
be as serious as approving it with an 
answer indicating lack of insurability. 

As to the cases where no answer is 
made to a question, he cited one deci- 
sion holding that the jury was to dis- 
regard those questions in the applica- 
tion to which no answer was made. 

Generally the courts have held that a 
check mark in an application will not 
be considered as affirmative or negative 
answers, but will at most be considered 
as an indication that the applicant has 
noted the question but is not answering 
it. Then it has the same effect as an 
unanswered question (or even more so), 
that is, if the underwriter desired an 
answer, to the question, he should have 
requested it. 

Mr. Skutt cautioned the underwriter 
to look further when the insured gives 
the name of a physician with no fur- 
ther details. He said it has generally 
been held that where an insured indi- 


cates the nature of the cause of 
ment and the doctor’s name, tha 
answer is then full and complete, 

The speaker discussed the sity, 
where part of the answer is kno 
be false by the company and gj 
issues the policy, on the theory 
that part which is false was not ma, 
to the risk. Then it later finds 
other portions of the answers 
false, which were actually materi 
the risk. 

There have been decisions fayp 
to the insurer in this field but he 
if the knowledge of the company jg 
rived from the application itself, rg 
than through independent investiga 
it very reasonably could be held 
it is the duty of the underwrite 
take notice and pursue the inquiry, 

Courts have held that the represg 
tion concerning habits or the frequg 
or infrequency of imbibing is mats 
When established by conclusive 
dence, there is no question about 
materiality of the representation, 
it is difficult to obtain witnesses 
will testify to drinking habits. 

Of course, where the applicant ¢ 
so much that he has been commit 
sanitariums, which is a matter of req 
the facts can be made conclusive, 

The difficulty in establishing cop 
sive evidence of misrepresentation 
habits requires exceptionally close 
spection and _ investigation and 
carefully considered decisions in 
field of underwriting. 





















A. R. Taylor has been appointe/ 
the staff of the Boston group sales of 
of Prudential. 








Sakaka-wea, the “Bird Woman,” earned 
a place in history by guiding the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition of 1805 into the 
great northwest. Plagued by starvation, 
the dangers of the unexplored wilder 
ness, rocky cliffs and rushing rivers, the 
Expedition successfully pushed west 
ward with Sakaka-wea leading the way. 
Her remarkable ability as a guide, her 
courage and resourcefulness, gained the 
admiration of the explorers who de 
scribed her heroic guidance in their 
journals, 

Courageous Sakaka-wea symbolizes 
the dependable service we at Provident 
have given through the years. For three 
decades we have been able to guide 
more and more people to future security. 

Through Provident’s program of con 
servative, steady growth, based on 
sound, safe financial principles, our com 
pany today is ready to help still more 
people achieve the reliable future pro 
tection that every American longs for 


The 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Western Office: 
208 Platt Building 
Portland, Oregon 
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Mutual Benefit's : Chicago 
Regional Winds Up Series 


Social, economic and technical influ- 
ences point toward high levels of busi- 
ness in the years 
ahead, despite com- 
petition for the 
consumer’s dollar 
and extremely low 
interest rates which 
tend to raise the 
cost of insurance 
and discourage the 
acc uma a 
tion of capital by 
individuals, said J. 
S. Thompson, pres- 
ident Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, at the Chi- 
cago regional 
conference, the last 
of a series of eight held throughout the 
country. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect, he 
said, is the improved standard of living 
at all social levels. Another important 
consideration is the growing volume of 
. dependency resulting from high marriage 
-and birth rates combined with an in- 
crease in the number of aged. 

He stressed economic and business 
factors as being most important in the 
.growth of life insurance during the 
>next few decades. High employment, 
high national income and a big demand 
for unsupplied goods will create a price 
level that will necessitate an upward re- 
‘vision of insurance needs on the part ot 
the individual if his estate is going to 
-provide the things for his family that he 
has planned. 





J. S. Thompson 


Interest Rates Improving 


Current interest rates are encouraging, 
he said, and there is a larger supply 
-of more remunerative investments. Re- 
viewing these rates, he announced that 
the average gross yield for Mutual Ben- 
efit was about 3.5% for the first eight 
months of the year, as compared with 
2.88% in 1946 and 2.70% in 1945. He 
expressed a belief that 1947 may mark a 
turning point for a slightly more favor- 
able net return than in recent years. 

Mr. Thompson reported on Mutual 
Benefit’s operations as showing an in- 
crease of $33 million in assets during the 
first 8 months, a gain of insurance in 
force about 35% higher than the corre- 
sponding gain for 1946, over 16% in- 
crease in new insurance, ’and | 5% greater 
payments to beneficiaries because of 
death claims, with payments to policy- 
holders of nearly 44 millions. 


Reasons for Expanded Market 


Among the powerful, universal and 
far-reaching reasons for greater use of 
life insurance by the people of this coun- 
try in the years ahead, Mr. Thompson 
listed improved standards of living, espe- 
cially at the lower income levels; high 
marriage rates; high birth rates; in- 
creased costs of dependent children, in- 
cluding costs of education; larger pro- 
portion of older people in the total popu- 
lation; children and aged people repre- 
senting a bigger group of non-producers 
in the total population; improved 
chances of living, particularly among 
children and young adults; trends of 


ieee: ae Citizens 
L.& C. Industrial Division 


LOS ANGELES—Citizens Life & 
Casualty, of which Victor F. Pettric is 
president, recently licensed to write life 
insurance in California, will write indus- 
trial insurance in addition to ordinary 
life forms. 

Thomas J. Noonan, formerly with 
United of Chicago, has joined Citizens 
and will head its industrial division. 

The company has applied to the in- 
surance department for a permit to sell 
stock to increase its capital and surplus 
to the amount required to write dis- 
ability insurance. 
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and towns 
where cash income for living necessities 
as contrasted with the fact that depend- 
ents living on farmas can be cared for 
less expensively and more effectively; 
employment and the national income at 
a high level for a considerable period; 
high-price-level and high incomes permait 
people to buy the larger amounts of life 
insurance required now because of 
prices, taxes, etc. 
Thompson pointed out that in 
1918 2% of the national income was in- 
insurance premiums of 
United States companies. Now policy- 
holders are applying nearly 
1 income to pur- 
chases of life insurance. This is due, in 
part, to a better appreciation of life in- 
surance on the part of the public. 

Mr. Thompson said that “during the 
30s there was some talk of a mature 


. 
America was through. No business which affects so many people 


one feels so today. There is no indica- uo vitally, he said, must constantly prove 


tion of limits to achievement. 
contrary, the world is aghast at the mag- dollar than is likely to be provided by 
nitude of things which need to be done any government agency. 


to make the ve jee! a. better place to live 
in. In this field of opportunity, life in- 
surance will surely contribute, and re- 
ceive, its share.” 


H. G. KENAGY’S TALK 


Vice-president H. G. Kenagy said that 
private life insurance, through its agency 
system, has done an 
outstanding job of 
extending the ben- 
efits of life insur- 
ance in this coun- 
try — with 78% of 
all families owning 
some protection — 
but these families, 
while believing 
strongly in life in- 
surance, do not un- 
derstand and 
, appreciate the serv- 

= ices of the sales 

H. G. Kenagy organization. This 

condition must be 
changed, said Mr. Kenagy, or we face 
again the threat of socialization. Every 








4% of a 





On the that it gives more for the consumer’s 





The notion that life insurance would 
be cheaper if agents’ commissioms. were 
elimimated, must particularly be com- 
batted, because it just isn’t true. In a 
very real sense, life insurance which is 
bought without the services of a well- 
traimed agent-is likely to be very ex- 
pemsive insurance. It may be the wrong 
kind, it is unlikely to have proper settle- 
ment arrangements, and it will not be 
imtegrated with other income-producing 
property. We need to do an imcreas- 
ingly better job, said Mr. Kenagy, of 
making the essential services of the 
agent understood and appreciated. No 
sale is a good sale, he said, unless it 
leaves the buyer with the feeling that 
the agent's service is worth all he 
will receive im commissions from the 
sale. 


Use of Direct Mail 


Direct mail can make the public con- 
scious of the name of the agent, com- 
pany and product, according to J. D. 
Brundage, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. He said it is a satisfying me- 
dium because it is inexpensive, personal, 
and flexible. He pointed out that on a 
countrywide basis we expect business 
and business men to use the mail. We 
receive advertisements and bills by mail 
and we pay our bills by mail. For pros- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 














































































Nonparticipating Insurance 
Participating Insurance 
Group Life 

Group Accident & Sickness 
Hospital Expense 

Group Surgical Expense 
Group Retirement Plans 


The 








SERVING ALL PROSPECTS 
Here is what the LNL man has to offer: 


Juvenile Insurance 

Special Low Cost Plans 
Income-for-Family Plans 
Retirement Plans 

Mortgage Redemption 
Complete Sub-Standard Service 
Wide Age Range 


This broad insurance coverage provides another 
reason why the recent Job Satisfaction Study showed 
exceptionally high satsifaction among representatives 
of The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 


LLNL is geared to help its field men. 


Its Nume Indicates Its Character 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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Medical Advances 
Seen as Boon to 
Insured Mortality 


Dr. J. F. Lovejoy, medical director of 
United Life of Florida, took an opti- 
mistic view of the effect on insurance 
mortality of the “wonder drugs,” both 
those that are in use and those that are 
being developed, in his talk at the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters meet- 
ing in Chicago. It is clear, he said, that 
the new drugs have altered the course of 
many diseases and give possibilities of 
eradicating some. It has been shown 
that the over-all mortality rates are fa- 
vorably influenced when the specific 
treatments are coupled with adequate 
programs of public health and preven- 
tive medicine disseminated by intelligent 
medical education, he said. 

Dr. Lovejoy said it is even conceiv- 
able that all disease could be eradicated 
but he did not think it possible. In ad- 
dition to the sulfa drugs and penicillin, 
which are already widely in use, he dis- 
cussed streptomycin, which it is hoped 
will have some effect on tuberculosis 
and already promises effective treatment 
for influenza, meningitis and tularemia; 
gramicidin and tyrothricin, both of 


which are still in the developmental 
stage. 

Indicating the great amount of ground 
still to be covered by medical progress, 
Dr. Lovejoy mentioned that while many 
sources of disease have been isolated 
and treatments established there still re- 
mains the great group of filterable vir- 
uses, which are held responsible for 
smallpox, poliomyelitis, measles, ence- 
phalitis and many other diseases. 

Dr. Lovejoy was optimistic about the 
control of venereal diseases through 
sulfa drugs and penicillin. He expressed 
doubt that prostitution could be ‘eradi- 
cated and that even if it were the spread 
of infection would be reduced much 
thereby. 


Hartford College Life Courses 


Hartford College of Insurance of the 
University of Connecticut will give four 
life insurance courses. C.L.U. prepara- 
tion, part A, will be given Thursday 
evenings from 7 to 9 p.m. for two 
semesters, while part B will be given 
Tuesday evenings at the same hours 
for two semesters. The Life Office 
Management Assn. preparation course, 
preparing for examinations 1 and 2 will 
meet Tuesdays from 7 to 9 p.m., and a 
class preparing for examinations 3 and 
4 will meet Thursdays at the same 
hours. 








President George W. Steinman 





“SEPTEMBER FOR STEINMAN” 





million to over $177 million; surplus to policyowners 
increase from a quarter of a million to over $4 million. 
The September Campaign in honor of President 
Steinman brought the written business to an increase 
over the first nine months of 1946. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 East Broad Street 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


MIDLANDERS 
worked extra hours in 
September to roll up a 
whopping volume of writ- 
ten business in honor of 
President Steinman’s 
thirty-six years of faith- 
ful and efficient service. 
In these thirty-six years 
President Steinman has 
seen the assets of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life grow 
from less than $1 million 
to more than $55 million; 
the insurance in force in- 


crease from less than $9 








Metropolitan Plans 
to Write All Its 
Lines in Texas 


Metropolitan Life, which in recent 
years has done only a group business 
in Texas, plans to open district offices 
for the sale of ordinary, industrial and 
accident and health insurance. 

President L. A. Lincoln made this 
announcement at a luncheon in Dallas 
tendered him by C. F. O’Donnell, presi- 
dent of Southwestern Life, and 
McCord, president of Southland Life. 
It was attended by more than 100 promi- 


nent business leaders of Dallas and 
vicinity. — ; 
Mr. Lincoln said the company will 


establish district offices in Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Houston with other offices 
in contemplation if and when expanding 
business might warrant it. The com- 
pany will recruit its agents entirely from 
men not presently in the life insurance 
business. 


Linton Only Insurance 
Man in Stettinius Group 


M. A. Linton, president of Provident 
Mutual Life, is the only insurance man 
on the social security advisory com- 
mittee appointed to aid the Senate com- 
mittee and which is headed by Edward 
Stettinius. 

The committee was appointed by Sen- 
ator Millikin, chairman of the Senate 
committee on finance. The group will 
make a complete study. of the social 
security program in accordance with a 
resolution introduced by Millikin and 
Senator George, the former finance com- 
mittee chairman. The resolution directs 
the committee on finance “to make a 
full and complete investigation” of social 
security with special reference to cov- 
erage, benefits, and taxes, and authorizes 
appointment of an advisory council to 
assist and advise the committee in the 
investigation. 

Mr. Linton was a member of a pre- 
vious council to advise the Senate com- 
mittee in social security matters that 
Was appointed in 1937 jointly by that 
committee and the social security board. 

Senator Millikin said he assumes that 
at its first meeting the council will sur- 
vey the existing programs under the 
social security act and lay out definite 
plans for the study of their operations 
and proposals for their change. The 
study will aid the Senate in dealing with 
legislation on the subject, which be- 
cause of its revenue raising features, or- 
dinarily originates under the require- 
ments of the Constitution in the House. 

Mr. Stettinius is reportedly leaving the 
United States for some time and the 
advisory council is not expected to meet 
for a month or more. 


N. Y. Department Withdaws 
Approval of 15 A. & H. Forms 


The New York department has with- 
drawn approval of 15 A. & H. policy 
forms written by seven companies prin- 
cipally in Harlem and certain sections of 
Brooklyn. Basis of disapproval on 
some of the policies is that benefits are 
unreasonably small in relation to pre- 
miums and operating expenses are ex- 


cessive; on the others the policy pro- 
visions are unduly restrictive even 
though the losses and expenses are 
more, 

Commissions Twice Benefits 

Data collected by the department 


shows that policyholders in some cases 
collected only 20 to 30c in benefits per 
dollar of premium and that the com- 
missions to agents in some companies 
average twice the amount paid policy- 
holders. 

Policies disapproved for the first rea- 
son are: American Progressive Health’s 
royal and juvenile accident and sickness 
forms; Columbian Protective’s Colum- 
bian peerless standard and_ superior; 
Empire State Mutual’s modern package 


plan and paymaster and Unity Life & 
Accident’s ideal. 

Policies disapproved for the second 
reason are: Commercial and Metro- 
politan Casualty’s acme and popular and 
Continental Casualty’s protector and 
new sterling. 

Superintendent Dineen said that the 
objectives of fairness and equity to pol- 
icyholders are endorsed by leaders in 
the business; that only a small num- 
ber of policies of the companies con- 
cerned here are subject to the order, 
that the companies themselves bear ex- 
cellent reputations and that most of 
them already have indicated they are 
liberalizing the policies in question. 





Ecker Wins Civic Award 


The Hundred Year Assn. of New 
York at its annual dinner Oct. 30 will 
present to Frederick H. Ecker, chairman 
Metropolitan Life, the association’ s gold 
medal award. His selection is based 
on his activities in the construction of 
better housing and his numerous Civic 
and welfare interests. 

The award is designed to recognize an 
individual’s comer agp eg to his com- 
munity, to 'atGenatate the business world’s 
interest in unselfish community service 
of the highest character, and to incul- 
cate in all New Yorkers the feeling 
that it is worth while and in the highest 
degree meritorious to serve the interests 
of the people of New York City. 


New Cal. Cede Out Soon 


The 1947 edition of the California in- 
surance code, containing all new laws 
and amendments, will be ready for dis- 
tribution about the middle of October, 
according to Robert A. Gardiner of the 
bureau of documents at Sacramento, 
The book is now on the press. Mr. 
Gardiner’s address is 700 Ninth street, 
Sacramento 14, Cal. Cost of the book 
is $2, plus California sales tax of 5 
cents. 





Our Agency Contract 
doesn't come in a galaxy 
of colors: No pink; 
no blue; no green; 
no yellow. 


But we DO have a 
good, solid, down-to- 
earth, black and white 
Square Deal Agency 
Contract with every 
man or woman who 
represents us. 


We'd like to talk it 


over with you. 
NatNhonalye 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Brain Power Investment 
Seen as Important Factor 


Dr. G. R. Collins, dean of the graduate 
school of business administration, New 
York University, said at a joint dinner 
meeting of the New York City C.L.U. 
chapter and New York City Life Under- 
writers Assn., that productivity is more 
than a shop problem, and encompasses 
the salesman as well as the iron puddler 
and miner; it involves both factory pro- 
duction and market distribution. It can- 
not be attained by reducing wages or 
salaries, or by working longer hours or 
expanding the size of our working force. 

The manufacturing end of business 
may find that increased productivity will 
come from new tools and new processes, 
but in sales presentation, the agent’s 
field, Dean Collins stressed a greater 
investment per individual in brain pow- 
er, rather than tool power, as the key 
to increased production. The profes- 
sional salesman is a purveyor of ideas, 
not a mere seller of gadgets or even 
policies. 


Representation Plus Service 


Professionally, he said, the task of the 
agent is one of representation. Combine 
high-level representation with a true 
spirit of service, and productivity will 
steadily grow, he said. When you have 
a deep belief in the essentiality of life 
insurance, said Dean Collins, you will 
simply not allow a client to close his 
mind or to brush aside family or other 








Minnesota Mutual Bans 
Use of Ball-Point Pens 


Reminiscent of the publicity about a 
year ago over the permanence of ball- 
point pen inks, Minnesota Mutual has 
requested its agents to “refrain from 
using ball-point pens in the writing and 
execution of application forms and cther 
documents” such as loan agreements, 
beneficiary requests, etc., because of the 
danger of the ink’s fading. 

An article in the September issue of 
“Application,” the company’s house or- 
gan, states that several tests have been 
made in the home office to determine 
the permanence of inks used in ball- 
point pens, and that material written by 
a number of these pens was found to 
fade out quickly when exposed to light. 

The item does not mention by name 
any of the makes that were tested. In 
the discussion of the permanence of 
ball-point pen inks last year, some of 
these were found to fade badly. At 
that time one of the largest manufac- 
turers of ball-point pens, Eversharp, 
announced that its new ink was entirely 
permanent while the pioneer ball-point 
manufacturer, Reynolds, announced that 
it was bringing out a new ink which 
would be fade-proof. However, from 
Minnesota Mutual’s tests, it appears that 
not all ball-point pen manufacturers 
if gone over to a permanent type of 
INK. 


Many Headliners on 
Advertisers’ Program 
Advance reservations indicate a rec- 


ord attendance at the coming Life In- 
surance Advertisers Assn. annual meet- 


ing to be held Oct. 23-25 at Chateau. 


Frontenac, Quebec. The program be- 
ing put together for this meeting in- 
cludes such headline speakers as Edwin 
C. McDonald, second vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life; William Lydgate, 
editor American Institute of Public 
Opinion; W. R. Jenkins, vice-president 
Northwestern National; Donald B. 
Woodward, vice-president Mutual Life; 
Edward Churchill, Northwestern Mu- 


. tual, Hartford; J. T. Bryden, assistant 


general manager, North American Life; 
Don Henshaw, MacLaren advertising 
agency, Toronto, and A. H. Thiemann, 
assistant secretary of New York Life. 
Mr. Thiemann is chairman of one of the 
sessions. 


responsibilities. 

But attitude is not the complete an- 
swer to increased personal productivity. 
Knowledge, too, he said, is a definite 
“must.” The agent concerned with his 
personal productivity must constantly 
study and apply creative thought to his 
interview technique, for this is his pri- 
mary and basic tool. The interview must 
create ideas and develop interest, he said, 
and the interest must be a buying in- 
terest based on a recognized relationship 
on the part of the client between his 
personal problems and what the agent is 
offering him. 


Prospect’s Needs 


Dean Collins stressed the fact that this 
technique requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the prospect’s needs and prob- 
lems, a knowledge of him economically, 
socially, and personally, plus a knowl- 
edge of every adaptation, every flexible 
protection that life insurance coverage 
can provide. 

Of the education and knowledge the 


agent needs, Dean Collins said that we 
have too long considered adult education 
as a “quickie” device to make a 45-year- 
old lathe operator into a cost accountant 
in three weeks. Experience, in itself, is 
good, he said, but experience is at its 
best when coincidental and complemen- 
tary to systematic classroom instruction. 

Systematic education is a transporta- 
tion device, but like an automobile, he 
said, if it is used for years without peri- 
odic overhauls, it will simply crawl along 
and menace the progress of all who fol- 
low and all who approach. Of the 
C.L.U.s who received diplomas at the 
meeting, Dean Collins said that they had 
accepted an opportunity to better their 
vocational knowledge and broaden their 
concept of what life insurance has con- 
tributed socially to our national econ- 
omy. By persistence and perseverance, 
he said, they have met the chalienge of 
extensive and intensive examination in 
a program of “on the job education.” 

L. L. Lifshey, president of the asso- 
ciation, and P. A. Collins, immediate past 
president, were also on the program, 
with L. E. Bottens, president New York 
City C.L.U. chapter, who introduced 
prominent C.L.U.s, and J. E. Bragg, 
who delivered the charge and presented 
diplomas to almost 20 men who have 
completed the course, 


Cities Showed Decrease 
in August New Business 


Boston showed the smallest rate of 
decrease in August sales, with a decline 
of 4%, according to L.I.A.M.A. Next 
were Los Angeles and St. Louis, each 
with a 7% decrease. Los Angeles led 
for the eight months with a decrease of 
5%. All eight of the cities on which 
L.I.A.M.A. reports showed decreases for 
August and the first eight months. Fol- 
lowing are the percentages of decrease, 
the first being for August, the second 
for the eight months: Boston 4 and 8; 
Chicago 17 and 8; Cleveland 22 and 11; 
Detroit 9 and 7; Los Angeles 7 and 5; 
New York, 14 and 16; Philadelphia 12 
and 14; St. Louis 7 and 10. ~ 

South Dakota, with an increase of 1% 
was the only state to show a plus for 
August. For the first eight months the 
following states showed percentage in- 
creases as follows: California 3; Idaho 
7; Montana 9; Nevada 25; New Mexico 
7; North Dakota 4; Oregon 11; South 
Dakota 17 and Wyoming 11. 





A son has been born to Howard W. 
Kraft, agency secretary of Ohio State 
Life, and Mrs. Kraft. 














KELLOGG KNOWS...CORN ISN’T EVERYBODY’S FAVORITE! 


It takes variety to tempt the family's taste 
when it comes to breakfast foods. 

Kids may like their Krumbles while Dad 
likes the crunch of Rice Krispies. 

Next day maybe Shredded Wheat gets the 





MULTIPLE LINES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENTS 
Annval—Single Premium 
SALARY SAVINGS 

ANNUITIES 
Annual—Single Premium 
Immediate & Deferred 
PENSION TRUSTS 
GROUP 
Comprehensive Coverage 
COMM. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Hospitalization 
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IS THE SPICE OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, 100! 


“it seca sae 
(GENERAL AMERICAN 
NEAT 


..he can do the whole job. 


Sgatoed 
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I= of 
LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 





call. . . but whatever the choice, 
Kellogg has the treat for every taste! 


And for a well balanced sales diet... General American Life 
Multiple Lines give you every essential need. The General 
American Life man is equipped to sell personal coverage of 
every kind...juvenile, salary savings, Group or Commercial 


Health and Accident. His ‘‘products’’ cover every requirement 


.... you're always in business with 





WALTER —oeo 


Saint Louis 
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BALANCE MAKES THE PICTURE 


Masrer works in Art represent 
the ultimate in careful selection of sub- 
ject, composition, tone and hue, each ar- 
ranged to aid and complement the other. 
It is this balance in Art that distinguishes 
the great from the mediocre. 


Though the values differ, the same 
principles of balance apply to Life Insur- 
ance. Farsighted policies that make for 
consistent growth, a wide offering of con- 
tracts, respect-commanding size . . . these 
and many other factors must be combined 
to make a well-balanced life insurance 
institution. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
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NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 
De SS . 
N a YAN LIFE INSURANCE 
THE PE * ae 
INSURANCE ZCOMPANY 


WORCESTER + MASSACHUSETTS 


Is licensed and does business in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 

















A. & H. Regulatory 
Legislation Not to 
Disturb Production 


The enactment of additional regula- 
tory legislation in the accident and 
health field, particularly along the line 
of revision of the standard provisions, 
may create something of a transitional 
period in the business, but should not 
have any upsetting effect on the produc- 
tion force, Harold R. Gordon, manag- 
ing director Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, told the Chicago 
Accident & Health Assn. at its opening 
meeting of the season. 

He said the new legislation might give 
insurance departments more power in 
connection with policy forms but pre- 
dicted that before long there will be a 
broadening of the laws regarding group, 
franchise and industrial business, which 
will work to the benefit of the produc- 
ers. He urged keeping in close touch 
with state legislation and said an in- 
crease in membership will give an asso- 
ciation much more authority along that 
line, as size always makes an impres- 
sion. 

He also spoke of the possibilities for 
franchise business, citing some figures 
from the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment in regard to the number of 
small businesses, showing that there are 
only 52,000 that have 50 or more em- 
ployes. 

Compulsory Health Situation 


E. H. O’Connor, managing director 
Insurance Economics Society, reviewed 
the situation in regard to compulsory 
health insurance legislation, emphasizing 
that the pressure for it is all coming 
from the social security administration 
in Washington, and deplored the lack 
of knowledge and interest in this situa- 
tion among accident and health men. 

Q. J. Breidenbaugh, executive secre- 
tary National Assn. of A. & H. Under- 
writers, congratulated the Chicago as- 
sociation on the showing it is making 
and said it had a good chance of moving 
to the top in membership among all lo- 
cal associations. He spoke of the Na- 
tional association’s training program, 
emphasizing the necessity both for 
more production by the men now in 
the business and inducting new men on 
a high plane, giving them a vision of 
the business and what it means. 

In opening the meeting President Jay 
De Young outlined the association’s ob- 
jectives and presented a leather port- 
folio on its behalf to W. C. Kummerow, 


president for the past two years. Irv- 
ing Wessman, Loyalty group, and 
Margaret Haskell, chairman of the 


women’s division, told of its work and 
its plans. Harold Bredberg, member- 
ship chairman, reported 200 in line for 
membership. B. H. Groves, Travelers, 
program chairman, outlined the setup 
for the year, stating that H. H. Nuna- 
maker, Columbian National Life, Cleve- 
land, will give his sales message, 
“Change of Pace,” at the October meet- 
ing and in November a dinner will be 
given for Insurance Director Parkinson 
of Illinois and 17 members of his staff. 
Tentative speakers have been secured 
for most of the later meetings, including 
a sales congress and Accident & Health 
Week breakfast in the spring. 





Further Data Given 
on Ill. Sales Meet 


Additional information has been re- 
leased by G. C. Treadway, New York 
Life, president Peoria Life Underwriters 
Assn., and Earl M. Schwemm, Great- 
West, Chicago, president Illinois asso- 
ciation, on the combined mid-year meet- 
ing of the state association and Peoria’s 
annual sales congress. 

The dates are Nov. 10-22. All ses- 
sions will be at Hotel Pere Marquette. 

The first event is a conference of lo- 


cal, state and national officers, 2 to 5 
and 6:30 to 9:30 on Nov. 20 and 9 to 
12 Nov. 21. The entire nine hours 
will be spent in open discussion of as- 
sociation problems, with emphasis on 
the local and state levels. 

Nov. 21 the state board of directors 
will meet for luncheon and a meeting 
of the Illinois quarter-million dollar pro- 
duction club, the Illinois Round Table, 
will get under way. At 2 agency heads 
will gather for an afternoon session on 
management problem, and a_ cocktail 
hour and fellowship dinner will follow, 

bgt aall- day sales congress will be 
Nov 


Robert W. Leu, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual is general chairman. | Earlier he 
had been named as vice-chairman, sery- 
ing with H. R. Scharlach of Prudential, 
who has since found it impossible to con- 
tinue as chairman because of continued 
absence from the city. 





Roy Denny, Travelers San 
Diego Manager, Retires 


Roy Denny, manager of Travelers at 
San Diego has retired after 47 years in 
business. Except for 19 years in Seattle, 
Portland, Ore., and Chicago, Mr. Denny 
has lived in California all his life. He 
was born in Siskiyou county in 1878. 

After selling life insurance part-time 
while employed in his father’s bank, Mr. 
Denny resigned to give his full time to 
insurance. In 1906 he led the state of 
California for Northwestern Mutual, 
with $250,000 paid-for. A. S. Holman, 
manager of Travelers at San Francisco, 
then interested him in a salaried field 
position. In 1907 he was sent to Seattle 
to open the Travelers branch there. In 
1909 he became a charter member of the 
Seattle Life Underwriters Assn. In 
1941 Travelers put Mr. Denny in eltarge 
of the San Diego office. 

In 1909 he organized the Seattle 
Rotary Club, the fourth Rotary Club in 
the world. He served as President for 
two years, and is now an honorary mem- 
ber of that Club. In 1910, when Na- 
tional Rotary was organized, Paul 
Harris, the founder of Rotary, was 
elected president, and Roy Denny, vice- 
president. His portrait hangs in the His- 
torical Room at Rotary International 
Headquarters. 


Many Chicago Insurance 
Gatherings Week of Oct. 6 


Insurance men who are planning to vis- 
it Chicago the week of Oct. 6 have been 
warned that they cannot expect any as- 
sistance from companies or company or- 
ganizations in getting hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

The normal hotel congestion in Chi- 
cago has been intensified by the fact 
that the National Safety Congress, in 
session that week, has taken over all the 
facilities of several downtown hotels. 


American Life Convention is holding its 


annual meeting, several committees of 


N.A.I.C. are to hold sessions and other’ 
insurance groups also have sought to: 
take advantage of their presence in the: 


city to hold meetings at that time. 





Gurley Assists Shirley 


James Gurley has been appointed as~ 
general 


sistant to John T. Shirley, 
agent in Pittsburgh of the New 
land Mutual Life. 

Mr. Gurley, a native of Johnstown, 
Pa., was graduated from the commerce 
school of University of Pennsylvania 
in 1936. He was in casualty insurance 
for several years before the war, in 
which he served in the south Pacific. 

He was an assistant insurance officer 
in veterans administration when he re- 
signed to join New England Mutual. 


C.L.U. “Announcement” Published 


The 1947-1948 “Announcement” of 
American College of C.L.N. has been 
published. It contains pertinent informa- 
tion on examinations, dates for 1948 ex- 
aminations, local C.L.U. 
etc. 
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Mutual Benefit’s Chicago 
Meeting Winds Up Series 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


pecting he advocated a common pre- 
mium to lure replies from potential 
prospects. He said that the unusual pre- 
miu draws a reply from uninterested 
people but the address book or note 
book which is a fairly common offering 
in return for a response to a direct mail 
advertisement elicits replies only from 
those who are interested in life insur- 
ance and as a result are better prospects. 


Should Use It Consistently 


For maximum results from a mail or- 
der campaign he advocated consistent 
use. He called a 10-week period the 
minimum required to give the law of 
averages a chance to work in favor of 
the agent using direct mail. He further 
stressed the advantages of a strong tele- 
phone approach to facilitate obtaining 
an appointment when there has been a 
response from a direct mail campaign. 
He explained that the agent cannot get 
universally good results when he uses 
the same letter for both selected lists 
and “buckshotting” an area. 

As one means of obtaining qualified 
names he suggested the use of the classi- 
fied directory. He told the agents they 
could get good qualifying names by 
comparing a new issue of the directory 
to an old one and by selecting lucrative 
fields. In that way the agent can learn 
of new doctors, dentists, lawyers, ac- 
countants, etc., who have recently moved 
to a new neighborhood or opened an 
office for the first time. 


Should Be Name-Collectors 


He urged the agents to collect names 
as other people do stamps. He Sug- 
gested that there are two prerequisites 
before the agent can sell the insurance. 
These are an apparent need and ability 
to buy on the part of the prospect. He 
advocated a few screening factors which 
the agent might use. Home addresses, 
he pointed out, are no longer a good 
screening factor. Too many people now 
live in undesirable neighborhoods merely 
because they cannot get better accom- 
modations. As good factors he listed 
occupation, need, and a knowledge of the 
approximate age of the prospect. As a 
prospecting time saver he pointed out 
that the prospect who has a telephone 
is far easier to reach than one who does 
not. 

H. Bruce Palmer, superintendent of 
agencies, expressed his hope that the 
150,000 life agents 
in the United States 
would do every- 
thing in their pow- 
er to combat the 
insidious germ, fear, 
which can so easily 
creep into the 
minds of American 
citizens. He point- 
ed out that if we 
were to take from 
American life to- 
day the optimism 
whichis being 
spread by life un- 
derwriters through 
careful planning of a life program of 
savings, the impact on thinking in this 
country would be of tremendous impor- 
tance to its future. He urged his audi- 
ence to face the future with optimism. 

Mr. Palmer referred to the life in- 
surance business as the greatest example 
in American life today of true business 
democracy. He explained to the agents 
in attendance at the conference what 
had been done by Mutual Benefit during 
the past months to bring about an ad- 
ministration giving representation for 
the solution of problems affecting all 
groups in the company. He further 
promised a planned program of repre- 
sentation for the agents in the field in 
order that they, too, might be able to 
voice, not only their own thoughts, but 
those of the company’s policyholders 
with whom they, alone, have a close con- 
tact. 


H. B. Palmer 





Coler Heads Association 
of Indiana Companies 


W. P. Coler, vice-president of Amer- 
ican United Life, was elected president 
of the Assn. of In- 
diana Legal Re- 
serve Life Insur- 
ance Companies at 
the annual meeting 
at Indianapolis. K. 
E. Yates, assistant 
secretary and claim 
manager of Empire 
Life & Accident, 
was elected  vice- 
president. F. 2 
Sterling, vice-presi- 
dent of State Life, 
was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
The executive com- 
mittee includes the officers and L. J. 
Kalmbach, vice-president of Lincoln 
National, and E. Kirk McKinney, presi- 
dent Jefferson National Life. 

A golf tournament was held in the 
afternoon. 





W. P. Coler 





Toronto “Star” Blasts 
Lapse, Surrender Rates 
TORONTO—Overselling, induced by 


lucrative first-year commissions to 
agents, is blamed by the Toronto “Daily 
Star,” the largest newspaper in Canada, 
for the high ratio of lapsations in life 
insurance in Canada. The newspaper 
has been running a series of articles 
exposing what it refers to as obvious 
weaknesses in the life insurance set-up 
in Canada and has given life insurance 
one of its most unfavorable blasts of 
publicity ever experienced. To make 
matters worse, letters to the editor, in- 
duced by the articles, have not been 
any too favorable to the companies; 
and further some of the agents them- 
selves have written to the “Star” re- 
ferring to what they consider to be 
weak points in the life insurance struc- 
ture. 

Writing from Ottawa, and basing his 
information on government statistics, 
Robert Nielsen, staff correspondent of 
the paper says “life insurance opera- 
tions in Canada over the past 15 years 
raise the question of whether the in- 
surance business, as presently consti- 
tuted, is succeeding well enough in its 
task” of adding a measure of security 
to life. 


Cites Low “National” Terminations 


“Of the $6,139,600,570 in life insur- 
ance which terminated during the 10- 
year period from 1932-41,” Mr. Nielsen 
writes, “less than 17% terminated 
‘naturally’"—that is by death, disability, 
maturity or expiry of policies. The bal- 
ance of this insurance, more than 83%, 
terminated by lapse and surrender of 
policies when holders found them- 
selves unable or unwilling to keep up 
payments ... and lapses can be traced 
in large part to over-selling and the 
purchase of unsuitable policies, experts 
say. 

“To some economists, the situation 
argues the need of a public educational 
program on insurance so as to make 
available to the people all pertinent facts 
regarding the relative, benefits and costs 
of various policies. They see little 
hope that the companies themselves, 
while still engaged in the intensely com- 
petitive high-pressure sale of _ their 


> 





wares, will take the lead in clarifying | 


the public mind on these matters.” 





American Service Bureau 
Makes 2 Western Changes 


Bon Randall, manager American 
Service Bureau at San Francisco, has 
resigned to enter the free lance adjust- 
ing field. Claude Tinsley, the bureau’s 
manager at Salt Lake City for 1£ years, 
succeeds him. ad 

John Goenger, the bureau’s cl ief in- 
spector at Chicago, goes to Sal Lake 
City as manager. 





WHY NOT BUILD 
YOUR OWN AGENCY? 


Yes, Why Not Cash in On Your Ability to 
Organize and Head Up Your Own Office? 


No matter how good you are, you can only 
go so far as a personal producer. Then to 
advance, you must multiply yourself through 
an organization of able producers. 


If you have a good record as a personal 
producer ... if you have the necessary 
spark of initiative and organizational 
ability ... why not check with us on the 
possibilities of the immense future you 
might enjoy at the head of your own 
agency? 


30% GAIN 


A remarkable record of growth . . . an in- 
force gain of 30% during the single year of 
1946 .. . reflects the rich possibilities of pro- 
gressive principles combined with real mer- 
chandise and purposeful cooperation. 


One of our Prominent 

General Agents Says: 
**T would choose C.A.C. because it has finan- 
cial standing to satisfy any prospect, a selec- 
tion of policies second to none, service is 
equal to the best, and its people are human 
in helping you work out your entire insur- 
ance problems.”’ 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


Ask for Details 
About Our Splendid Agency Plan 
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THere’s LIFE in toe BERKSHIRE 


“Our new Career Contract is certainly tops! It 
gives us a larger, more stable income and in- 
cludes death, disability and old age benefits.’ 








Frankly, we are very 
proud of our new Ca- 
reer Contract for Berk- 
shire Associates. It 
provides for a larger 
and more stable in- 
come to the career man through the larger second year 
commission and the personal continuity credits during the 
entire premium paying period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age with no contribution re- 
quired of the agent. On death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a clean-up fund and an income for 10 
years thereafter. It also provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. 


Every effort has been made to provide the most modern 
and the best system of compensation for the benefit of our 
present full-time career underwriters, and also for the new 
men who will become associated with the Berkshire in 
the years to come. 


THE é ! i > 
ASK 





ANY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. ASSOCIATE 
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Sees Service as Answer to 
Trust Company Threat 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


schools among employes, not just when 
plans are installed, but from time to 
time throughout their existence. The 
companies should not confined their 
activities to drawing up an initial pen- 
sion booklet, but should keep mailing 
informative literature to employes, and, 
importantly, to their wives about the 
benefits. It is up to the companies to 
push every extra service it is possible 
for them to give employers and em- 
ployes where they have installed em- 
ploye benefits in order to meet the in- 
creased competition from trust com- 
panies for this business. It is in the 
service end that the insurance company 
has its biggest advantage, he said. 

The factors which keep down com- 
petition from trust companies are their 
lack of selling and servicing personnel 
and the shortage of independent con- 
sulting actuaries which are vital in such 
arrangements. 

According to Mr. Hazard, another 
area in which insurance companies must 
score advances in order to stave off 
the tendency to create large pension 
plans without insurance funding is that 
of broadening benefits and increasing 
the flexibility of contracts. For exam- 
ple, he advocated that deposit of ad- 
ministration be made applicable to risks 
down to 100 persons in size instead of 
confined to the 1,000 employe level. 
This is a service which a trust company 
cannot offer and gives insurance pro- 
ducers a distinct advantage. 

Mr. Hazard said there ‘is no reason 
why insurance companies cannot offer 
a group annuity vehicle for profit shar- 
ing trusts. The fixed cost of the an- 
nuities could be paid out of the unal- 
located amounts even though the in- 
come of the trust varies from time to 
time. He spoke of the large number of 
profit sharing plans in use which offer 
no insurance benefits. These should all 
be open targets for insurance company 
representatives. 


UNION COOPERATION 











The speaker could see little reason 

why insurance producers and company 
people shouldn’t work hand in hand 
with unions. He said that the unions 
which attempt to steer commissions and 
want everything, including claims, pre- 
miums and dividends in their own hands, 
are in the minority. It was his conten- 
tion that the majority of union repre- 
sentatives are little interested in mak- 
ing a profit out of such transactions 
for themselves or the union and are 
generally interested in understanding 
employe benefits in order to be able to 
compete with management on a legiti- 
mate basis. 
Mr. Hazard said that in the past few 
weeks, four unions have approached 
him to act as their employe benefit con- 
sultant on a fee basis for specific cases. 
On part of them he has been offered 
the commissions on the others he would 
work on the fee alone. 

In connection with the reported treas- 
ury pressure to bring union welfare 
funds under section 165, he indicated 
unions are strong enough to forestall 
this. The fact that they are renewed 
annually does not make any difference 
and many of them are first class pros- 
pects for insurance company underwrit- 
ing. 

Mr. Hazard reviewed briefly some of 
the trends in employe benefits as they 
were discussed at the sessions of the 
Million Dollar Round Table annual 
meeting. There are a number of un- 
tended war Cases, pension trusts par- 
ticularly, “bouncing about” these days, 
because they were installed thought- 
lessly and in haste. Employers are con- 
siderably more discriminating these 
days. They have had time for more 
education in employe benefits and are 
studying what they have. Employes 
are also becoming more discriminating 





and are able to compare notes with their 


Top Riecuived Pay nets” 
Heed to Office Operations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


greater than previous speeds; ability to 
“remember” information far greater than 
previously, and reliability far greater 
than ever before. As one example, Mr, 
Berkeley cited the ability of the “giant 
brain” of making 5,000 additions a sec- 
ond and of running 11 months for 20 
hours a day with a record of about one 
mechanical error each two weeks. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 








A special library is the logical clear- 
ing house for all the questions and all 
the information of a life company, Eliza- 
beth Ferguson, librarian of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, said. If a company 
hasn’t one much time and effort is 
wasted while questions float around 
from department to department, over 
the telephone and in letters, she said. It 
is natural for each department to collect 
and keep at hand the books, reports, 
services, etc., which it needs or needed at 
one time; these collections often grow 
into sizable libraries but scattered as 
they are, are seldom used. 

A good librarian can give library serv- 
ice if she is equipped only with a desk, a 
telephone, and full knowledge of and ac- 
cess to all the informational resources of 
the company, Miss Ferguson said. Books 
may even remain in private bookcases, if 
they were allowed to be recorded in a 
central index or catalog so they will be 
readily available to anyone wanting to 
use them. Often, the only large new 
outlay of money for a company library is 
the salary of the librarian. 

C. B. Laing, 2nd vice-president of Pru- 
dential, described its staff unit, whose 
responsibilities are to control numerical 
staffing throughout the home office, con- 
trol the organization structure of all 
home office divisions, and carry on a 
program of surveys or management au- 
dits throughout the home office. Pru- 
dential set it up early in 1946. 

Mr. Laing said few companies have 
up-to-date charts of their organization. 
In response to 24 requests addressed _to 
other companies by his section, only five 
furnished charts and of these only two 
were sufficiently detailed to get a clear 
picture of the company’s organization. 

Through inspection procedures Pru- 
dential has obtained general improve- 








acquaintances to see whether the bene- 
fits that accrue to them under estab- 
lished plans compare unfavorably with 
those offered by other concerns. There 
is a general dissatisfaction among em- 
ployes with limited group annuity bene- 
fits. All of this leads to the noticeable 
trend toward adding preliminary death 
benefits and term protection where be- 
fore retirement benefits were all that 
were offered. 

Matters have not been helped by in- 
creases in rates schedules on group an- 
nuities. Age increases have also upped 
rates and made promises by insurance 
people that such increases would have 
little effect on rates look rather silly. 
The disgruntled attitude toward rates 
is not confined to the group annuity 
business, he said, for additions on in- 
dividual plans have also been very hard 
for producers and company men to 
explain. 

This was the first meeting presided 
over by William Shean, Massachusetts 
Mutual, as division chairman. He an- 
nounced that the next meeting will be 
on Nov. 10 with Robert Reno, Equitable 
Society manager and first vice-president 
of the Chicago Association, as speaker. 
Mr. Reno, who has headed the legisla- 
tive committee of the association will 
treat legislation in Illinois as it affects 
group insurance. 

The chairman appointed a _ contact 
committee for future meetings which 
consists of John Churchman, Great- 
West Life; Pat Duffy, Prudential; Rob- 
ert Mayer, Connecticut General, and 
Stanley Watkins, Pacific Mutual. 
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ment in the structure of divisions re- 
sulting from the elimination of unneces- 
sary levels of supervision, the provision 
for more adequate supervision, the 
standardization of titles and the clarifica- 
tion of lines of reference. The surveys 
have also resulted in the establishment 
of improved procedures, the elimination 
of unnecessary operations, the substitu- 
tion at a considerable saving of lower 
priced employes to perform specific op- 
erations and more effective scheduling 
of the work. 


Says Remodeling May Be Unwise 


High construction costs may seem to 
block modernization of home office 
buildings but may be a blessing in dis- 
guise in curbing the previous tendency 
to copy and improve on the designs of 
another building already constructed, 
said A. O. Angilly, New York architect. 
Making structural provisions for the en- 
largement of the present building may 
have seemed a good idea years ago w hen 
the building was constructed, he said, 
but the scheme should now be revalued 
under present conditions. The speaker 
also declared it is no cheaper to obtain 
space in an altered existing building than 
it is to construct a new building suitable 
for the life insurance business. 

Costs are very high, the trend is still 
upward, and very few think there will 
be a substantial reduction for years in 
the future, he said. Mentioning the 
suburban type home office, he said the 
back to nature movement has been given 
an added impetus by post-war economic 
conditions. For the planners of the city 
type building the hope is simplification 
based on a “thorough understanding of 
the various functions to be performed 
and of the basic principle that extreme 
flexibility and utmost utilization of space 
must be provided. A firm policy de- 
creasing the proportionate number of 
private offices is a necessity in many 
cases, he added. 

Other L.O.M.A. papers were reported 
in last week’s issue. 

G. C. Clark, associate actuary Equi- 
table (D. C.) and vice-chairman indus- 
trial insurance office methods commit- 
tee, was prevented from making a sched- 
uled speech. He had undergone a minor 
operation which made it impossible to 
attend the convention. His speech on 
the industrial office methods bulletin 
was read by J. E. Rowe, assistant vice- 
president Metropolitan Life. 

Hamlet, secretary, Home Se- 
curity Life, discussed the growth of 
branch office manuals. He pointed out 
that these manuals are coming into in- 
creasing use and explained the composi- 
tion of the publications of several com- 
panies. Frank Pinque, vice-president 
and comptroller Colonial Life, discussed 
the retention of industrial policy rec- 
ords, and Frank Beebe, general manag- 
er, industrial policy department Pruden- 
tial, discussed the application of punch- 
card accounting machines. 





FINAL DAY 


On the final day Virgil Jordan, presi- 
dent National Industrial Conference 
Board, spoke on institutional research in 
the field of management techniques. He 
described the scope of the institutional 
research conducted by his organization 
and emphasized its place in our econ- 
omy. In addition he pointed out that 
there is a line between the collection 
and dissemination of the findings of re- 
search studies and surveys and the 
actual rendering of advice based on 





these findings. When a non-profit in- 
stitution interprets the result of research 
studies and gives advice to its members 
Mr. Jordan feels that its activities may 
well be considered improper by the fed- 
eral government in auditing tax returns. 

R. A. Mangini, manager planning de- 
partment John Hancock Mutual, de- 
scribed changes in office methods, pro- 
cedures and developments during the 
past year. 


R. R. Lounsbury Presides 


The report of the clerical salary study 
committee was given by L. W. Ferg- 
uson, research section, field training di- 
vision Metropolitan Life. R. R. Louns- 
bury, president Bankers National Life, 
chairman of the session, described this 
committee as being one of the most im- 
portant of the association committees. 
Mr. Ferguson reviewed a new book 
compiled by the committee on clerical 
job evaluation techniques and_ the 

.M.A. merit rating scales. 

A paper prepared by W. J. Adams, 
secretary Canada Life, was read by J. 
M. Hughes, comptroller Mutual Life, 
when Mr. Adams was prevented from 
attending the convention because of a 
European trip. The paper constituted 
a review of the year’s activities of the 
L.O.M.A. cost committee. Mr. Hughes 
also discussed functional cost studies 
conducted in 1947 on policy issues, death 
claims and selection. 

George Aitken, secretary, Great-West 
Life, discussed premium collection costs 
on a program which also featured Rich- 
ard Boissard, president, National Guar- 
dian Life, who spoke on over-all ratio 
costs, and R. R. Benjamin, assistant 
actuary Metropolitan Life who de- 
scribed a manual of procedure for life 
office cost accounting. 


Conn. Mutual Liberalizes 
Cover in C.S.0. Switch 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


tin said interest earnings of Connecti- 
cut Mutual have been relatively favor- 
able in recent years with 3.51 per cent 
net earned in 1946. However, the 3 per 
cent basis for reserves was adopted 65 
years ago when interest rates in general 
were much higher. In the last 20 years, 
the margin between the rate of interest 
earned and the rate of interest required 
to maintain reserves has steadily de- 
creased. Changing the interest basis 
for insurance reserves to 2% per cent 
will help maintain an adequate margin 
between interest required and interest 
earned. 


Wade Fetzer’s Abundant 
Achievements Signalized 














(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


is dynamite close by. He expressed 
doubt that the economy can stand an- 
other shot of inflation and he said it is 
suicide to have prices where they are. 

Presiding was Wade Fetzer, Jr., who 
succeeded his father in the presidency a 
number of years ago. He read a number 
of telegrams, including messages from 
the heads of two colleges of which Mr. 
Fetzer is a trustee — Northwestern and 
Beloit; 

This was a complete family get-to- 
gether for the Fetzers, as Dr. John C. 
Fetzer, who is insurance professor in 
the Newark commerce college of 
Rutgers, and Mary Jane Fetzer, dean of 
a school at Miami, were present. 
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IT'S 

SCHOOL DAYS AGAIN 
FOR 

OUR MANAGERS 


In groups of sixteen at a 
time, our District Man- 
agers are going to school, 
...a special school which 
is conducted at the Home 
Office, and lasts a week. 


By this means, we seek to 
make stronger our plans 
and methods for training 
career Agents,..for help- 
ing field men do a more 
thorough job, ..and thus, 
through more effective 
underwriting and proper 
service, to add to the glo- 
ries that already belong 
to Life Insurance. 
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WE ARE STILL “IMPROVING” 
THE “FIELD MAN’S CONTRACT” 


NEW ADDITIONS — 
A—Life Time Renewals 
B—Group Insurance 


C—Group Hospitalization 


Aud - - 


UP-TO-DATE POLICY FORMS 
| BASED ON C. S. O. TABLES 


| “ 

| Still Out in Front 
| A “Career Mans” Company 
| 





Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


A. B. OLSON, Vice President 


Founded 1901 


Nebraska 


Omaha 











| ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 





‘Query Johnson as 
‘to Minn. Rulings 


| Whether the Minnesota department 
| intends to .exercise rate control over ac- 
| cident and health policy forms has been 
| asked Commissioner Johnson by the 
| Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, following issuance of two de- 
| partment. rulings to companies doing 
business in Minnesota. 

The Conference also has asked the 
commissioner if :the rulings mean that 
all policy forms, including those already 
submitted and suesored, must be re- 
submitted by next Jan. 1, and whether 
the Minnesota department will continue 
to follow the third edition of the official 
guide as to policy filing requirements, or 
if its bulletin of Sept. 
sedes it. 

The questions were brought about 
when a ruling signed by Armand W. 
Harris, manager of the rating division, 
was sent to fire, A. & iH. and casualty 
companies, calling attention to the new 
rating laws requiring each company to 
file all the forms it will use in Minnesota 
by Jan. 1. It also calls attention to the 
sections pertainting to filing of rates and 
statistica] data in support. 





Continental Puts Out New 
Surgical-Medical Policy 


Continental Casualty ‘has announced a 
new surgical-medical policy, designed to 
supplement hospital-only coverages, 
which is sold to individuals or on a fran- 
chise-group basis without occupational 
classification. It provides up to $150 for 
surgical operations resulting from any 
one sickness or accident, including frac- 
tures and dislocations, or $3 per day for 
doctor bills up to 30 days when confined 
in hospital but no surgery is performed. 
The annual premium is $12 for men 
18-60, $13.80 for women 18-60 and $13.80 
for each child 1-17, with $5 policy fee. 








U.S. Life Names Keane 

NEW YORK —U. S. Life has ap- 
pointed Robert J. Keane general agent 
specializing in A. & H. at a new agency 
to be established at 150 Broadway here. 
He was.formerly with Continental Cas- 
walty which ‘he joined in 1938 becoming 
eastern agency supervisor and New 
York City branch manager. He en- 
tered insurance in 1934 with Aetna 
Life and later was with Equitable So- 





ciety. 


8, 1941, super-" 


The coverage may be provided by rider 
on existing policies without policy fee, 

The company is using this new policy 
as a springboard for two pre-tested mer- 
chandising plans, (a) circularizing for 
leads and (b) codld canvassing. It is 
expected that these plans will prove very 
helpful in adding new manpower to gen- 
eral agencies without the usual heavy 
expense of subsidizing. New men who 
have experience as specialty salesmen 
with a background of door-to-door sell- 
ing will be trained in the “cold canvass” 
method; those who work best when the 
door has been opened to them will be 
put on the “circularizing for leads” plan, 


List Speakers for Cal. 


Meeting at Los Angeles 


‘LOS ANGELES—Walter E. Mast, 
president of the California Assn. of Ace 
Cident & Health Managers Clubs, has 
announced the final program for the 
meeting of the state association here 
Oct. 24, in connection with the Los An- 
pe Accident & Health Underwriters 
Assn. 

The morning session will be confined 
to the :managers clubs, for transaction of 
association business and election of of- 
ficers, followed by a luncheon, 

The afternoon session is to be for 
both managers and producers. Speakers 
will include Walter G. Gastil, general 
agent here of Connecticut General Life; 
Dannie Danielson, vice-president ot 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles department 
store; Byron D. Williams, group man- 
ager of the Gastil agency, who will re- 
view recent changes in the U.C.D. plan, 
a representative of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and a speaker 
from the San Francisco Managers Club, 
yet to be selected. 


Conference Committee 
to Prepare New Manual 


A modern and comprehensive manual 
for accident, health and hospitalization 
insurance will be prepared by the under- 
writing committee of the Health & ‘a 
cident Underwriters Conference, D. 
Alport, Business Men’s Assurance, chaiel 
mau, announced after a meeting of his 
committee Sept. 30 in Chicago. 

A subcommittee composed of J. M. 
Wickman, North American Life & Cas- 
ualty; C. M, Barry, Ohio State Life, and 
E, B. Forsythe, Illinois Mutual Casualty, 
wil] prepare the groundwork and outline 
the material to be included in the man- 
ual, The entire 11-man committee will 
do the actual preparation and editing, 
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PAVURDS OF GEER) 2 SNS 
THE CASE OF THE BROTHER-IN-LAW AGENT 





1 LIKE THE WAY GRAPH-ESTATE SHOWS MY 
WHOLE PROBLEM— AND | WISH | COULD 
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BUY FROM YOU. 7 


AND YOUR OWN ANALYSIS SHOWS 
IT WILL TAKE AT LEAST $15,000 TO 
BRING YOU UP TO YOUR MINIMUM. 
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WELL, YOU CAN. 
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_ by the GUARDIAN 





THAT'S THE TROUBLE, | CAN'T. MY 
BROTHER-IN-LAW’S IN THE BUSINESS 
~AND 1 GUESS THERE ISN’T MUCH 


| SEE WHAT YOU'RE UP AGAINST— 
BUT CAN YOUR BROTHER-IN-LAW 
SELL YOU 100% PROTECTION? 





DIFFERENCE IN YOUR COMPANIES. 
[ix 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN, 100%? 
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, contributing his own ideas to the 





ject. 

rt, Alport said that because of new 
jmproved techniques in the field of 
icine Many impairments and disabil- 
no longer are uninsurable but exist- 
ynderwriting guides do not contain 
latest information necessary to 
er underwriting practices. It was 
by the committee that a modern ac- 
nt and health underwriting manual 
iid do much to extend coverage to 
hy persons now regarded as uninsur- 
band greatly increase the already 
ily developing business. 





& H. Underwriters Meet 


he practice to be followed in connec- 
with riders for appendicitis, both 
re and after operation (afterward 
postoperative hernia and adhesions), 
discussed at the first dinner meet- 
of the Chicago home office accident 
health ynderwriters round table. It 
brought out that a great deal de- 
ds on the occupation of the appli- 
tor policyholder and also that an old 
cyholder will be treated more liber- 
than a new applicant. There also 
some discussion of the somewhat 
red topics of hernia and tonsillectomy 
of whether risks showing a history 
heumatic fever should be accepted. 
fhe round table, launched late last 
ing on a tentative basis, is wholly in- 
mal in its operations, with no officers, 
by-laws and no dues. A different 
ian and secretary will have charge 
each meeting. A schedule of chair- 
in and secretaries for the entire year 
s outlined at this meeting, at which 
n Compton, Combined Mutual Cas- 
ty, was chairman. At the next meet- 
.a dinner Oct, 21, Henry L. Cash- 
n, Federal Life, will be chairman and 
y Simon, American Income, secretary. 


. Blue Cross Hikes Rates 


ICHMOND—The state corporation 
mission has authorized Virginia Hos- 
al Service Assn. (Blue Cross) to in- 
ase its over-all membership charges 
roximately 25%. In exchange, the 
ociation agreed that when a member 
s been certified by his physician as 
eding hospital attention but is unable 
enter a participating hospital it will 
) pay to a non-participating hospital in 
same area, should the member gain 
mittance to it, the same fee as is paid 
participating hospitals, or (2) reim- 
tse the member, if he is refused ad- 
ttance to both participating and non- 
tticipating hospitals, for the cost of 
dical care at home. 

The proposed plan for paying non-par- 
ipating hospitals calls for $20 for the 
st day, $25 for two days and $30 for 














office underwriter. 


three days, with the per diem thereafter 
Set at $7.50 per day for 10 days and sub- 
sequent decreases in the allowance as the 
patient’s stay in the hospital increases. 





Urges Underwriting by Agent 
LOS ANGELES—Edward M. Urich, 


chief accident and health underwriter of 
Pacific Mutual Life, addressed 
the Los Angeles Accident & Health 
Underwriters Assn. on “How to Under- 
write in the Field—Direct Aid to Better 
and Larger Production.” 

He said that the underwriting depart- 
ments of the companies want all the 
good business they can secure, and 
pointed out the difference between se- 
lection and underwriting. The under- 
writing department is entitled to all the 
information it can secure about the risk 
that is to be underwritten, and he said 
the man in the field should know just as 
much about what is required as the home 





He said the new agent should be told 
he can write his own ticket with the 
home office if he will give it everything 
about the risk to complete the informa- 
tion the home office needs. Instances 
of failure to give all the information on 
the history of a prospect will come out 
sooner or later and will stand as a part 
of the agent’s record. 


Set Cal. U.C.D. Hearings 


Rules and regulations governing the — 


writing of unemployment compensation 
disability insurance by private compa- 
nies will be considered at two public 
hearings called by Commissioner 
Downey, the first at San Francisco Oct. 
24 and the second at Los Angeles, Oct. 
28. 

_ The commissioner has issued a lengthy 
list of rules and regulations which will 
be under discussion and which include 
all of the details required under the new 
amendments to the plan. 
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SALES MEETINGS 





300 Half Million 
Equitable Society 
Agents at Meeting 


Approximately 300 top-ranking pro- 
duction club members of Equitable So- 
ciety attended a four-day educational 





T. I. Parkinson V. S. Welch 


conference at Lake Louise. They 
qualified by writing a half million or 
more each during the year. After an 
opening day of social activities, they 
were welcomed to the educational ses- 
sions by Agency Vice-president V. S. 


Welch. The first seminars featured 
such subjects as pension trust and de- 
ferred compensation with L. A. 


Spencer as chairman, C. A. Cummins as 
vice-chairman and S. A. Monroe, home 
office representative. 
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| GUARDIAN WILL PROTECT YOU AS 
WELL AS YOUR FAMILY. IF YOU ARE 
TOTALLY DISABLED, WE'LL 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
PREMIUMS ON THAT 
$15,000— AND PAY 
YOU AN INCOME OF 








$150 A MONTH TOO. 


At 
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| CAN YOU AFFORD TO PASS UP THAT 
KIND OF PROTECTION TO DO BUSI- 
NESS WITH YOUR BROTHER-IN-LAW? 
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A discussion of estate planning and 
programming was led by Harry Steiner 
as chairman with D. E. Dean as vice- 
chairman and Stuart McCarthy, home 
office representative. The day’s con- 
ference ended with a seminar on group 
insurance and salary savings led by 
M. L. Alberts, Mark Higgins and L. H. 
Bunting, vice-chairmen and M. A. Gu- 
lick and N. E. Horelick, home office 


representatives. ; 
The third day of the conference 
featured seminars on group annuities 


with J. M. Pfeil, chairman; Martin I. 
Scott, vice-chairman and M. A. Gulick 
and N. E. Horelick, home office repre- 
sentatives. A discussion of business in- | 
surance and inheritance taxation was 
led by Leon Gilbert Simon, S. S. Leeds 
was vice-chairman and Stuart Mc- 
Carthy, home office representative. The 
sessions ended with a seminar on ad- 
vanced package selling and assured 
home ownership. Vash Young was 
chairman, J. H. Houston, and Albert 
Kirkpatrick were vice-chairmen. The 
last day of the conference was featured 
by an address by T. I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of Equitable. 


260 at N. Y. Life Regional 


Approximately 225 agents and 35 
England, Canada, New York state and 
managers of New York Life from New 
New York City attended a 3-day re- 
gional educational conference at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. Don Parker, superintend- 
ent of agencies for the New England 
division, was in charge. About 30 of- 
fices were represented. Others from 
the home office were Charles J. O’Con- 
nell, field secretary; Raymond Moore, 





director of sales research; Andrew 
Thompson, director of training; Ernest 
J. Donath, administrative assistant; 
James M. Schirmer, inspector of 


agencies, New York City, and Fred 
Wade, inspector of agencies at Toronto. 


Prudential Has Utah Rally 


Orville E. Beal, vice-president of 
Prudential’s ordinary department, con- 
ducted a sales meeting at Salt Lake 
City. A motion picture, “The House 
on the Rock,” was shown. The event 
was one of four to be held in the west. 
Accompanying Mr. Beal were L. E 
Schmidt, second vice-president in 
charge of western industrial territory, 
and William Ingram, regional manager 
in charge of the division which em- 
braces Oregon, Washington, Northern 
California and Utah. 


Set Old Line “48 Meeting 


Old Line Life of Milwaukee, will hold 
its 1948 agents’ convention at Lake 
Wawasee, Ind., June 28-30. 


Provident Mutual Coast Meet 


Provident Mutual Life held a regional 
conference at Ojai, Cal., for the Los 








Approximately 80 from the agencies 
were on hand. In addition, these home 
office officials were present and led the 
discussions: W. K. Wise, vice-president 
in charge of agencies; E. D. Armantrout, 
associate actuary; Dr. E. J. Dewees, 
vice-president and medical director: F. 
Phelps Todd, vice-president and insur- 
ance supervisor; E. R. Hofman and C. 
Sumner Davis, assistant managers of 
agencies, and E. E. Willer, assistant 
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Angeles and San Francisco agencies. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURE PROGRAM 


J. E. Bragg, Doremus-Bragg agency, 
Guardian Life, will be the lead-off 
speaker in a series of monthly educa- 
tional meetings for agents, sponsored by 
the New York City Life Underwriters 
Assn. Mr. Bragg, educational vice- 
president of the association, will speak 
on the human factor in selling life insur- 
ance. At later meetings other well 
known insurance men will speak. Lec- 
tures will be Oct. 3, Nov. 7, Dec. 5, Jan. 
9, Feb. 6, March 5, April 2, May 7 and 
June 4. All meetings will be at 3:30 
in the afternoon at Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The education program also features 
two special events. Dec. 12, there will 


SIGNIFICANT 
FACTORS 

















On December 31, 1946, Life of 
Virginia held $1.13 of assets for 
each $1.00 of liabilities (the 
average of the 20 largest com- 
panies was $1.07). 


In 1946, Life of Virginia: in- 
creased its assets 9.58% (aver- 
age for the 20 largest companies 
was 6.92%); increased its 
premium income 9.99% (average 
for the 20 largest companies was 
6.08%); and increased its insur- 
ance in force 18.48% (average 
for the 20 largest companies 
was 10.46%). 


Established 76 years ago, Life of 
Virginia now has more than a 
BILLION DOLLARS insurance 
in force. 
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Bradford H. Walker, Chairman of the Board 
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be an all-day forum covering some of 
the problems of agents who are in the 
upper production brackets. The annual 
sals congress will be held March 18, 
1948. C. P. Dawson, general agent New 
England Mutual, will be the chairman 
of the congress. 


ADDRESSES JUNIOR ACTUARIES 


Actuaries should be more conscious of 
their opportunities to bring a better un- 
derstanding of technical insurance mat- 
ters to the general public and to insur- 
ance men outside the actuarial field, H. 
R. Bassford, vice-president and chief ac- 
tuary of Metropolitan Life and presi- 
dent of the Actuarial Society, told the 
Junior Actuaries Club of New York at 
its meeting. He also encouraged the 
younger actuaries to take an active in- 
terest in the educational and financial 


planning of the communities in which 
they reside. 

Oswald Jacoby, actuary and bridge 
expert, spoke briefly on some of his ac- 
tivities outside the insurance field. The 
club’s next meeting will be held on Oct. 
22. Bruce Shepherd, manager Life In- 
surance Assn. of America, will speak. 





MANAGERS OUTING OCT. 9 
New York Life Managers Assn. will 
hold a fall outing at the Rockville Coun- 
ya Club, Rockville Centre, Long Island 
ct, 9. 


RECORD SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 





More than 2,000 are enrolled in the 45 
courses of Insurance Society of New 
York that are now under way. The so- 
ciety has taken over the C.L.U. course 
which has been offered by New York 
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CONNECTION... 


Starts with a good company. 


Measure ANICO's standing by 
these 3 of its many features... 


1. The largest measure of good American 
working independence. 

2. An honestly “independent representative” 

3. Remuneration scale outstanding by any 
standard of comparison. 


Ask ANICO or any ANICO Representative. 


OVER A BILLION Wosdcaanes IN FORCE || 


Write Vice President 


Amertcan National 


W. L. Moody, Jr 
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SPREADING OUT— 


As a result of the progress Postal Life & Casualty 
has made, we can offer real opportunities 
for men who are looking for a chance to 
develop their own agencies. 
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University for the past 18 years. 

The society is pressed for space and 
is using facilities donated by some of 
the companies. Average age of the stu- 
dents is about 30, and 90% of the stu- 
dents are insurance employes. 








CHICAGO 


HUNKEN AGENCY HONORED 


V. B. Coffin, vice-president Connecti- 
cut Mutual, gave a dinner for the staff of 
the H. C. Hunken 





agency, Chicago, 
as a tribute to the 
agency for the 
progress it has 
been making. He 
complimented the 
agency, which has 


risen from 12th po- 
sition to 5th since 
the war. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Hun- 
ken, guests were 
George Huth, asso- 
ciate general 
agent; C. F. Rei- 
mers, Jr., and L. F. 
Walters, brokerage supervisors; C. H. 
Buckberg, statistician, and Wesley Bec- 
war, cashier. 





H. C. Hunken 





PLAN THREE CHICAGO REGIONALS 


Regional meetings of the Chicago 
Assn. of Life Underwriters will be held 
Oct. 21 for north side at the Belden- 
Stratford hotel; Oct. 22 at the Shoreland 
hotel and Oct. 23 at the Graemere 
hotel. : 

A movie, “Word Magic,” by Elmer 
T. Wheeler, will begin the sessions. 

Among the speakers will be N. F. Ca- 
pella, assistant manager John Hancock, 
Calhoun agency, on “Prospecting for 
and Selling Smaller Estates;’ M. J. 
Morris, assistant district manager Pru- 
dential, Pianowski agency, on “Sales 
Technique;” Marie A. Stumb, North- 
western Mutual, Todd agency, on “Life 
Insurance Is My Business;” Harold 
Stein, assistant manager Metropolitan, 
Sperling agency, on “Selling Ordinary 
on the Debit;” and Earl E. Schwemm, 
“Our 





manager Great-West Life, on 
Allies.” 
SIMPKINS AGENCY OPEN HOUSE 


The Commerce agency of New York 
Life, Chicago, Dale Simpkins, man- 
ager, is holding open house this week in 
new quarters at 208 South La Salle 
street. The agency, which had been 
at 105 West Adams street for 10 years, 
moved several months ago to tempo- 
rary quarters in their present build- 
ing. Considerable expansion in space 
was necessary for the agency which 
has grown to 30 agents since Mr. Simp- 
kins became manager two years ago. 
He reports the agency’s business showed 
a gain of 3% over a similar period last 
year in the first nine months of 1947. 


MILLETT TRUST COUNCIL SPEAKER 


Paul Millett, attorney, will address 
the Chicago Life Insurance Trust Coun- 
cil Oct. 15 on “Deferred Compensation.” 


MANAGERS 


J. A. Hill Pittsburgh Speaker 


John A. Hill, general agent of 
Aetna Life at Toledo, gave a talk, “A 
General Agent Builds Prestige for His 
Producers,” at a luncheon meeting, 
Wednesday of the agencies committee 
of Pittsburgh. 

















Hicks to Speak to Managers 


Joseph W. Hicks, public relations ex- 
pert, will speak at a meeting of Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago at Hotel 
La Salle Oct. 8, on “Good Public Re- 
lations Is a Form of Insurance, Too.” 





Bean Is Milwaukee Speaker 
Milwaukee Life Managers & Gen- 






























































eral Agents Assn. resumed its dj 
meetings Sept. 27. Ferrell Bean, ¢ 
cago general agent of John Hang 


umf 








discussed “Meeting General Age 
Problems Under Current Conditioy nde mez 
. ° s - pong othe 
Austin Cashiers’ Officers a in the 
the : 


The Austin (Tex.) Life Age : 
Cashiers Assn. has elected Mrs, ny veld 






beth Penn Maynard, Western Resa underw 
Life, president; Mrs. Eledia K. C fall gras] 
Great National Life, vice-president; se ite 
Helen Jamison, Franklin Life, secret rartmentt 
es \d’s sales 

San Antonio Cashiers Elegi"** ‘: 
The San Antonio Life Age Bosed to 
Cashiers Assn. has elected Rugaded wa 


Trammell, Lincoln National Life, pk, when 
dent; Mrs. Evelyn McCrory, Prudenthe the « 





vice-president; and Miss Vera Heg, “two-v 
State Mutual Life, secretary. hoothly 4 
e rules. 


Ft. Worth Managers Meet Oct. §§ uid Tel 


Fort Worth Life Managers and There mi 
eral Agents Club at its Oct. 6 lunch sntary at 
meeting will have as its speaker Roy ency hea 
Cunningham, Fort Worth personne} lesman, | 
vocational guidance consultant. He - them 
talk on “Temperament and Morale” } ry case 
meeting will be at the Blackstone ho Ee nitted 
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Not Father and Son 


A. B. Carroll, Jr., general agent 
North Carolina for New England 
tual, and M. J. Anderson, general ag 



























A. B. Carroll, 


M. J. Anderson 


for Berkshire Life in eastern Kentud 
were inadvertently made to appear to 
father and son, respectively, in 

week’s issue. The type slug whichy 
intended to add the “Jr.” to Mr. 
roll’s name was instead inserted un 
the cut of Mr. Anderson, which appeaf 
on the same’page. The two gent 
agents are shown herewith, corre¢ 
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Promote Smith and Richarg of the 
Keith S, Smith and Walter O. Rifccnotete 


ard have been promoted from unit 
pervisors to assistant general age 
by James M. Clark, Peoria gené 
agent of John Hancock Mutual. 
Mr. Smith started with the age 
in 1941, resigning as high school tead 
at Kankakee. He served in the 


ditious | 
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when, f 














and upon his return qualified in M haye by 
for the Million Dollar Round Table@ 4. yea, 
was life member at the end of Myr Cun 
and top man for the John Hancotkhhy street’ 
lives and ordinary insurance sales ecently a 
1944, 1945 and 1946 and the lei oromine: 
at the end of August, 1947. en flyin. 
Mr. Richard started in 1940 and Brepted st 
production has been running @Mfmpany. 
$500,000. Hing des 
se ne 
ler beside 
New Managers Confer = fpiicant 
Pan-American Life called into # Was not 
home office eight of its recently #8 aviation 
pointed managers for a week’s coniglef under 
ence on training. The meetings wePe of busi 
conducted by Kenneth D. Hamer, v@§ questio 
president and agency director and #4 the ris 
associates. thaps his 
Present were: B. C. Goodman, PgMr. Cum 
sacola; G. B. Carter, Cincinnati; PUPpose I 
bu _persor 










Hensley, Saint Louis; Howard Km 

El Paso; Harry Lebowitz, Washingi’™& lessc 
W. N. Smith, Kansas City; H. Hore to d 
Snodgrass, Cleveland, and Caene’’ T 
Thomas, Fort Worth. mmings 
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oi. ummings Counsels Two Way Street 









Haney (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
Age ; 
dition de means a great many things, and replied, “I would believe you im- 
jong others, frequent contact with the plicitly. Then because you, too, are 
2rg fen in the field, not just when they are human, I would rate the policy and in- 
E the home office, but with the chief clude the aviation exclusion rider. 
Agthierwriter out in the field as well. That ended the discussion. Mr. Cum- 


S. Blf.ce field contacts are as essential to 
es. underwriting officer if he is to have 
full grasp of his job as they are in- 
“nt; Mi yensable to the head of the agency 
ecrely partment if he is to comprehend the 
\’s sales problems. 
“lecifOnce the sales force becomes con- 
=ate¢| ced that the underwriting officer is 
Agekosed to conduct himself in an open- 
Rusjded way, and to change his posi- 
fe, pn when new or changed facts may 
‘udentihke the old one untenable, traffic on 
| Hel. “two-way street” begins to move 
hoothly yet without any relaxing of 
e rules. 


Ct. 6Bould Tell All 


nd Githere must, of course, be a comple- 
lunch entary attitude to be cultivated by the 
" RoyBency head, the general agent and the 
nnél@#jesman, Mr. Cummings said. It is 
€™ to them to see that all the facts in 
le.” Bery case are collected carefully and 
ne hinsmitted completely to the underwrit- 
g officer. The ultimate aim should be 
convince the chief underwriter and 
5 assistants that the field is disposed 
agent} present a case completely, even em- 
ind Mhasizing its bad aspects so that the 
al aghderwriting department may feel the 
ore complete confidence in considering 
case. It is a rare salesman, said Mr. 
ymmings, who is not smart enough to 
alize that functioning in this way that 
can merit and receive for all of his 
es thorough-going consideration in- 
ad of seeking temporary advantage 
any one case. 
As an example of this cooperative 
tituide, Mr. Cummings told of the com- 
ny’s decision to write term income 
fers in connection with various pol- 
y form@ and on quite an extensive 
ale. Because of -the underwriter’s 
sposition to look with suspicion on 
sy, agrge amounts of term insurance, a va- 
*“Ikty of underwriting problems was pre- 
nted. However, with the “two-way 
reet” attitude, the underwriting depart- 
ent took account of the specific condi- 
‘ns under which the term business was 
be sold and finally concluded that 
Mder the proposed plan of sales opera- 
on this term insurance could be under- 
gritten on the same information and 
the same basis as ordinary. 
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ites Voluntary Action 


Another example was the recent ac- 
aqr@en of the underwriting department in 
ping to the agency department with 
Bcompletely worked out plan for ex- 
editious handling of the first two or 
S“Bree applications written by any new 
Sent. The same helpful attitude is 
.  Bident in the handling of rated or de- 
agHined cases, or in unraveling traffic 
ms when there is a sale contest on 
when, for example, there is pressure 
have business issued toward the end 
f the year. 
: 4 Mr. Cummings said that the “two- 
cocky street” idea has to work both ways. 
ales ecently a big application came in from 
prominent business man who had 
ken flying lessons and yet had been 
cepted standard by another very good 
“"pmpany. Minnesota Mutual’s under- 
iting department wanted to rate the 
se and have an aviation exclusion 
der besides. Mr. Cummings knew the 
bplicant personally and had learned 
nto # Was not going to go any further with 
tly @ aviation training. He talked to the 
con@ief underwriter, empasizing the high 
s wave of business man involved, the seem- 
r, WES questioning of the man’s integrity, 
ind @4 the risk of alienating the man and 
thaps his entire company. 
1, PgMr. Cummings asked the underwriter, 
ati; PUPPpose I were the applicant and told 
Kru personally I had taken my last 
ingt@'"g lesson and would have nothing 
[, Hore to do with handling a personal 
Cwgene?” The underwriter looked at Mr. 
mmings with an understanding smile 
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mings said that though the underwrit- 
ing department is helpful and under- 
standing, at the same time it reflects 
the company policy that when the facts 
are all in and full consideration given, 
the decision that is reached is final and 
the case is closed. 


Urges “Alerted” Attitude 


Bespeaking what military people might 
call an “alerted” attitude toward chang- 
ing conditions, experimenting today with 
cases declined as a matter of course 
only yesterday, Mr. Cummings said 
that this has its public relations aspect, 
too. The underwriting officer, he said, 
has a serious obligation to remain fully 
informed, up-to-date and open-minded 
so that his efforts may bring the benefits 
of life insurance to the greatest possi- 
ble proportion of the insuring public at 
the same time that he looks to the com- 
pany’s mortality rate. He estimated 
that about one-fifth of the business 
which the underwriter has to act on 
from day to day occurs in a changing 
and more or less uncertain area. If the 
underwriter moves too fast or too far, 
he may bring to the company an un- 
favorable mortality that will affect it 
adversely for years to come and which 
it may take the better part of a lifetime 
to correct. Yet, if he doesn’t go far 
enough he may make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to build a successful sales 
force and, if under his methods of se- 
lection the desire of the public for the 
benefits of life insurance is not rea- 
sonably met, he raised the question 
whether a governmental or other agency 
might not soon step in to supply the 
demand. The job of the traffic officer 
on this “two-way street” is, therefore, 
a responsible one indeed, he said, yet 
it is a job that has to be done. 





Describes Industrial 
Underwriting Rules 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
riders with disability and double indem- 
nity allowed. The disability clause con- 
tains no restrictions as to aviation, but 
2 double indemnity clause does, he 
said. 

Where there is suspicion that the ap- 
plicant drinks to excess, Mr. Coarsey’s 
company checks through a commercial 
inspection service. The inspectors em- 
ployed are carefully trained to obtain 
detailed information. He said his com- 
pany does not have regular inspectors 
and their experience with checking 
drinkers through company superintend- 
ents revealed that such reporting is not 
detailed enough to enable proper home 
office classification of the risk. The 
proper information necessary to classify 
a drinker is the number of times a year 
excesses occur, the degree of the excess 
and the duration of each excess. The 
ratings for reformed drinkers are modi- 
fied depending on the type of drinker, 
the time since reform, and the probable 
cause of reform. He presented a table 
showing how the various degrees of 
drinkers are rated. Only those who 
drink to mild excess six to 12 times a 
year are issued disability and double 
indemnity, and non-rated standard cov- 
erage. 


Opens Two New Branches 


North American Life & Casualty has 
opened a branch office at Winnipeg 
with William Brunning in charge. It 
has also opened a second branch office 
in Iowa at Des Moines with Mark Sum- 
mey in charge. 





The Tice & Jeffers agency of Midland 
Mutual at Columbus, O., held a meet- 
ing and outing at Harbor Hills east of 
Columbus Oct. 1. 





Just what does Connecticut General’s “extra 
man”’ offer to a busy brokerage office? 


Take your own office perhaps this morning you would 
like a sales presentation to show a client on a 10 payment 
retirement insurance contract with all premiums discounted 
or the answer to a technical question on a pension plan 
3 your Connecticut General man would have it in your 
hands promptly. The saving in your time is obvious. Our 
service for brokers has one aim to bring to bear on a 
broker’s problems every facility of the Connecticut General 
organization, including underwriting, actuarial, legal and other 
specialized advice available through its Advisory Bureau. It 
is a service worth investigating to obtain it, you need 
only call your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT ANO 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANO AN. 
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Getting Promoted from Below 


A successful insurance executive has 
an unusual philosophy. He always re- 
members the men below. . He gets ac- 
quainted with them, encourages them 
and is helpful wherever it is possible. 

The reason for this is that his own 
experience early in his business career 
proved to him that it isn’t always the 
man ahead who can do you the most 
good. In his case, the man below was 
responsible for one of his early promo- 
tions, the one that put him on the track 
toward future success. 

He had gone to work for a company 
at $50 a month and had been there for 
about seven months when one of the as- 
sistant managers “resigned.” Represen- 
tatives of the company and the manager 
of the branch were in an all day huddle 
attempting to determine what course 
they should pursue. The office boy was 
a friend of the young clerk. As the 


conference went on during the day, the 
office boy became very much interested 
and entered the conference room as fre- 
quently as he could think of excuses to 
do so. He would go in to pick up mail, 
or take in mail. Thus he was able to 
follow the course of the conference. 

He kept reporting to the clerk what 
progress was being made. Finally, to- 
ward evening, they were still unsettled 
whom they were going to appoint, and 
he blurted out with “Why don’t you 
take So and So?” Those in the con- 
ference were immediately struck by the 
suggestion. The name of the clerk had 
not come up before, but he was a prom- 
ising young man, and the office boy’s 
suggestion crystallized their minds. The 
clerk was hired for the job. 

Ever since, it has been this executive’s 
philosophy that you can get promoted 
from below. 


Applause trom an Educator 


James A. McCain, president of Mon- 
tana State University, in addressing the 
recent annual meeting of Montana Assn. 
of Insurance Agents, made some inter- 
esting observations on the characteristics 
that are needed for success in insurance 
selling. 

“A perennial problem of the insurance 
profession has been the rapid turnover of 
newly employed insurance agents,” he 
said. “This condition has been respon- 
sible for both economic waste and poor 
public relations. 

“Fortunately, the insurance profession 
now has access to techniques which 
have been proved both valid and reliable 
in identifying men possessing the re- 
quirements for success as insurance 
agents and rejecting those lacking such 
qualifications. These techniques are the 
results of psychological research con- 
ducted both by a number of individual 
insurance companies and by Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. The stu- 
dies thus undertaken have indicated that 
the following traits are usually charac- 
teristic of the successful insurance 
agent. 

“In the first place, he shows consid- 
erably above average intelligence. Ob- 
viously, a man must be mentally alert if 
he is capable of advising other men in 
such a complex and important area as 
insurance. This fact has been substan- 
tiated by a number of research studies 
which have revealed that on measures 
of abstract intelligence, the average suc- 
cessful insurance agent is in the top 10% 
of the population. 


“Secondly, an interest in people and 
the ability to work effectively with others 
are generally recognized as essential to 
the successful insurance agent. Such 
characteristics require an outgoing per- 
sonality. These facts are likewise corro- 
borated by the findings of research stu- 
dies. Evidence is available that on tests 
of emotional adjustment men who make 
high scores for introversion are gener- 
ally less likely to succeed in work of the 
type performed by insurance agents. 

“Finally, there is considerable evi- 
dence that successful insurance agents 
are differentiated from less successful 
agents and from men in general by a 
characteristic pattern of interests. One 
large life insurance company found that 
the use of the Strong vocational inter- 
est blank over a period of years served 
to decrease considerably the attrition 
among newly employed insurance 
agents. In fact, the Strong blank has a 
separate scale for life insurance sales- 
men. The research behind this test indi- 
cates that, everything being equal, the 
man who makes a high score on this 
scale is more likely to succeed as an 
insurance salesman than men who make 
a low score. 

“The aptitude index developed by, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau’ has 
apparently proved its worth in the orig- 
inal selection of men for the insurance 
profession. This index consists of a bio- 
graphical inventory and an interest test, 
both prepared for use in the insurance 
profession. The research reported by 
the bureau indicates that four men with 


a rating of A on the index will obtain 
more new business as insurance agents 
than 19 men who make a rating of E. 

“The careful selection of insurance 
agents by means of this aptitude index in 
combination with a personal interview 
will serve three purposes, according to 
a bureau publication. In the first place, 
it would be possible to eliminate from 
the profession those men lacking the 
qualifications needed for success. Sec- 
ondly, a man considering insurance as a 
career would be helped in deciding 
whether he is well suited for such a ca- 
reer. In the third place, the raising of 
selection standards will help build good 
will. 


“A special form of the aptitude jing 
has ‘been prepared for veterans of Wo, 
War II who aspire to careers im the 
surance profession.” 

This statement is, we believe, soq 
thing in which insurance can derive g 








isfaction, because it indicates an app 
ciation on the part of an educator of 
high standing of insurance selling 

also an endorsement of what the 
insurance industry at least is doing 
improve the standards of its field m 
It is am indication of the progress 

has been made in overcoming the n 
tive or even hostile attitude towards ; 
surance selling as a career that was hd 
by tniversity men. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Carl N. Jacobs, president of Hardware 
Mutual Casualty, and Laurence F. Lee, 
president of Peninsular Life, have 
been named members of the nominating 
committee of U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, to recommend men for election 
at the 1948 annual meeting. 

Frederic Peirce, senior consultant for 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Assn. is in San Francisco and will con- 
fer with agency executives of all mem- 
ber companies on the Pacific Coast. 

Loyd B. Gettys, manager at Daven- 
port for Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of American Numismatic 
Assn. at Buffalo, He is the owner of 
a valuable coin collection. 

Miss Jean Louise Parker, daughter of 
Lee N. Parker, president of American 
Service Bureau, and Mrs. Parker, was 
married Saturday at Evanston, IIl., to 
Robert B. Morley, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis W. Morley of Toledo. The wed- 
ding took place at First Congregational 
Church. 

Cynthia S. Myrick, daughter of Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, 2nd vice-president of 
Mutual Life, was married last week to 
Charles E. Saltzman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of United States 
policies in occupied areas. He served 
as a brigadier-general in the recent war. 

A. D. Sanderson, Columbus, O., cele- 
brated his 60th anniversary as a Union 
Central agent Sept. 15. Approaching 
his 96th birthday, which he will observe 
Oct. 31, he is the company’s oldest 
agent. Still actively in business, he 
goes to his office almost every day. 

. §S. Austin, Connecticut Mutual, 
Burlington, Vt., has been named a di- 
rector of the Vermont division of the 
American Cancer Society. 

At a Downtown Athletic Club meeting 
in New York, Raymond D. Parker, pres- 
ident of Parker-Allston Associates, in- 
surance advertising agency, was chosen 
chairman of the distinguished guest 
committee for the Heisman trophy din- 
ner next December. The trophy honors 
the leading college football player of the 
United States, selected by 800 football 
coaches and radio announcers. Mr. 
Parker has been on the committee for 
two years. 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president and 
secretary of Haight, Davis & Haight, 


consulting actuaries of Indianapolis, }j 
become a member of the _ board 
Gerber Products Co. 

Sidney Salomon, Jr., of St. Louis, if 
member of the Million Dollar Ron 
Table, has been appointed a trustee 
the national sanatorium of the Je 
ish Consumptives Relief Society 
Denver. 

Burton W. Bauernfeind, newly 
pointed manager of Prudential at Maj 
son, Wis., was given a testimonial qj 
ner by friends and associates at St. P 
on the eve of his departure for Mad 
son. He has been assistant to Karl 
Eide of the St. Paul agency. 

George Baldwin, group supervisor { 
the Lustgarten agency of Equitable § 
ciety, Chicago, spent part of his vacati 
at Geneva, N. Y., lecturing in | 
insurance at Hobart College, Mr. Bal 
win’s alma mater. 

Frank L. Sveska, general agent 
Pacific Mutual Life at Omaha, will 
co-chairman of the initial gifts divisi 
in the city’s community chest campaif 


DEATHS 


A. Leroy Portteus, 71, vice-preside 
of Indianapolis Life, died suddenly. 
had been planning to leave for Nd 
York to attend a management confé 
ence. Entering the employ of the coq 
pany in 1906, he was elected vice-pre 
dent in 1934. Joining the company 
year after its founding, he was one 
the members of the original gro 
whose efforts helped build the coy 
pany to its present stature. He w 
Democratic state senator from Mari 
county for two terms—1932-1940, 

Born on a farm in Benton . 











Ind., he went to Indianapolis in 1 
and graduated from Butler Universi 
in 1900. He served as _ principal 
Ben Davis high school, a suburb of | 
dianapolis, for three years. He w 
past president of the Indiana Assn. 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Comp 
nies and active in various civic orgal 
zations. 

Dr. Hugh W. Crawford, 43, died 
Boston after an illness of seve 
months. He went to Hartford in 1 
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as assistant medical director of Con- 
necticut General and in 1935 to Boston 
as medical director of Columbian Na- 
tional Life. He resigned from that post 
two years ago to join the medical de- 
partment of John Hancock. : 

Dr. Crawford was born at Medicine 
Hat, Alta. He was graduated from 
University of Alberta in 1924 and from 
medical school of University of Toronto 
in 1928. 

A sister, Jeanne, is the wife of Dr. 
George McBeth Graham, assistant 
medical director of Lincoln National 
Life, and another sister, Dorothy, is the 
wife of Buist Murfee Anderson, coun- 
sel of Connecticut General. 

Jay L. Gregory, formerly general at- 
torney for Security Mutual of Bing- 
hamton, died following a coronary oc- 
culation. 

Mr. Gregory, who retired last Febru- 
ary, was born in Windsor, N. Y., in 
1887, and completed studies at Syra- 
cuse University in 1902. 

He had been with Security Mutual 
for his entire career first as attorney and 
later as general attorney. He was also 
a director. 

William M. McCrory, general agent 
of John Hancock Mutual Life at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., since 1927, died there. 
He had been in the insurance business 
for some time before becoming general 
agent for John Hancock. E. J. Becker, 
who joined Mr. McCrory as a partner 
in 1944, will continue as general agent 
at Jacksonville. 


Two Reinsurers 
Reduce Their Rates 


Standard and sub-standard ordinary 
life reinsurance rates have been de- 
creased by Lincoln National and Amer- 
ican United. It is regarded as likely 
that others will take similar action. The 
reduction is a result of continued im- 
provement in insured mortality experi- 
ence which set in before 1940. 

The reduction on yearly renewable 
term rates on standard lives at ages 31 
and above lowers the rate to the level 
of C.S.O. mortality without loading and 
is a cut of a flat $1.50 per thousand. 
Below age 31 the reduction is less. 
Because of a moderate loading on sub- 
standard lives there is the same dollars 
and cents reduction from the previous 
rates as is made on standard business. 

This action was initiated by Lincoln 
National, which in September, 1945, 
led in rate reduction placing reinsur- 
ance on the C.S.O. table but with a 
loading of $1.50 flat per thousand. 
Previous to 1945 the reinsurance rates 
were based on the American Men table 
with a loading of $2.30 at all ages. 





Mutual Benefit “Analagraph” 
Made Much Smaller, Lighter 


The “analagraph,’ Mutual Benefit 
Life’s programming device, has been 
redesigned and made far smaller and 
lighter. In redesigning Walter Dorwin 
Teague, industrial designer, did the job. 
The new version is so compact, in its 
6x914 inch leather case, that it fits 
in a man’s pocket. Made of aluminum 
with plastic sliding rules, it weighs only 


17 ounces. The old heavy leather brief 
case model, measuring 14x15 inches, 
weighed over three pounds. Along 


with its improved appearance, size, and 
ease of operation, the new analagraph 
will be produced at considerably reduced 
cost. 

During the past 10 years more than 
500 have been trained in home office and 
field schools to use the device. 





Timetable for Association 
Officers Training Rallies 


The dates and places for 35 training 
conferences for local association officers 
being held by National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters during October are an- 
nounced as follows: 

Birmingham, Oct. 13-14; Los An- 
geles, Oct. 13-14; Little Rock, 24; San 


Francisco, 16-17; Denver, Oct. 21--Nov. 
1; Baltimore, 22-23; St. Augustine, 15- 
16; Atlanta, 17-18; Salt Lake City, 29- 
30; Peoria, Nov. 20-21; Indianapolis, 10; 


Des Moines, 24-25; Topeka, 20-21; 
Louisville, 13-14; New Orleans, 17-18; 
Boston, 30-31; Grand Rapids, 13-14; 


Minneapolis, 17-18; Jackson, Miss., 15- 
16; Omaha, 22-23; Newark, 17-18; El- 
mira, N. Y., 1-2; Greensboro, 10; Co- 
lumbus, 15-16; Oklahoma City, 20-21; 
Eugene, Ore., 20-21; York, Pa., 6-7; 
Pittsburgh, 8-9; Columbia, S. C., 10-11; 
Knoxville, 10-11; Austin, 22-23; Rich- 
mond, 8-9; Seattle, 22-23; Clarksburg, 
W. Va., 10-11; Oshkosh, 16-17. 





Ill. Federation Changes 


The office of Insurance Federation of 
Illinois is being moved to the 21st and 
22nd floors of the Insurance Exchange 
Building, Chicago, and will jointly oc- 
cupy space with Illinois Assn. of In- 
surance Agents and Chicago Board of 
Underwriters. 

Mrs. Lillian L. Herring will continue 
as secretary of the federation and will 
be accountable only to the officers of 
the federation on federation business, 
and she will continue as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Illinois association. 


In addition a three man committee 
composed of the chairman, president 
and first vice-president, will be ap- 


pointed as an _ operating committee 
through which all mechanical problems 
will flow. 


May Liberalize D. C. Laws 


WASHINGTON — It is probable 
that Congress will be asked to liberalize 
provisions of the District of Columbia 
life insurance act of 1934 applying to 
group life. According to report, effort 
will be made to bring those provisions 
into line with liberalized state group 
life laws based on studies made by Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Commission- 
ers and insurance companies jointly. 

It is believed the project will be ap- 
proved by companies. Before submis- 
sion to Congress, it is not unlikely to 
be subject of conference among district 
officials and life interest representatives. 

Renewed efforts will be made in Con- 
gress to secure enactment of the Guer- 
tin bill for the District of Columbia, 
which was held up by Senator O’Maho- 
ney in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion. 








Honor N. E. Mutual Veterans 


Six weteran ‘New /England Mutual 
field men received 25-year medals at the 
convention at Mackinac Island. George 
M. Chescheir, Louisville general agent; 
Charles J. Frisbie, Seattle general 
agent; Isadore Samuels, Denver general 
agent; E. Everett Harkness, Hartford; 
Bertram J. O’Keefe, New  York- 
Schmidt; and Charles J. Sellars, Buffalo, 
were presented silver medallions and 
congratulations by President George 
Willard Smith. 


ae 


Mutual Loans $18 Million 


Commercial Credit Co., which owns 
American Credit Indemnity, Calvert 
Fire, Cavalier, Manufacturers Casualty 
and Manufacturers Fire, has negotiated 
a 10 year loan for $18 million with 
Mutual Life. The loan will be used to 
expand credit transactions. 


To Lend $27 Million 


Three life companies will provide 
$27,212,300 of the financing for the $70 
million subdivision project of American 
Community Builders, 27 miles south of 
Chicago’s loop, according to county rec- 
ords. New York Life will lend $12,- 
824,600; Northwestern Mutual $8,960,- 
500, and Sun Life of Canada $5,427,200. 








Propagandists Unmolested 


WASHINGTON — The Justice de- 
partment apparently does not intend to 
institute prompt action, or any at all, 


against government officials charged by 


E. L. Sittler, Jr., an assistant manage 
Pittsburgh agency Mutual Life, has wo 
the Republican nomination for mayo 
of Uniontown. Mr. Sittler had a 159 
vote edge over the closest of two co 
petitors in the race for nomination a 
head of the industrial city of 22,000 pe 
sons. The general election will be hel 
in November. 


the House expenditures sub-committee 
on propaganda activities with having ex- 
pended government funds illegally in 
promoting the national compulsory 
health insurance project, according to 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Cor- 
respondence made public by Represen- 
tative Harness of Indiana, chairman of 
the sub-committee, about a proposed 
“junket” by a social security administra- 
tion representative to New Zealand to 
study compulsory health insurance there 
has resulted in the expedition being 
called off, it was said at the national 
chamber. 





Underwriters Reports has opened 
branch at 119 Ann street, Hartford, t 
service Connecticut. Louis Zwick, wh 
has been an inspector for 12 years, 1 
manager. 
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to security and contentment 
which takes care of you and your family today 
... and tomorrow ... is planned economy 
offered by modern life assurance services. 


Sun Lire or CANADA 








Announcing 
A NEW COMMISSION CONTRACT 


1. Attractive First Year Commission — 
Graded scale up to 55% for Ordinary Life. 
2. High Renewal Commissions — 
Vested. Four renewals — 15%-10%-5%-5%. 
3. Bonus Arrangement — 
Production of over $175,000 — 10% payable monthly second year. 
4. Service Fee — 
Beginning sixth year and life of contract —2% service fee. 
5. Other Features — 
No production requirement to earn vested renewals. Policies. liberal. Life, Double and 
Triple Indemnity, Non-cancellable Sickness, Accident, Hospitalization and Nurse Benefits. 
6. Company — 


New Hampshire's only life insurance company. Average size policy issued 1947 — $5,740. 
Low terminations. Attractive brokerage arrangements. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and General Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


8 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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Que of the most liberal 


Agency Contracts mn America. Kae A Recruiting Plan 


> and Special Training for New Fieldmen. Cs 
relieving General Agents from detailed Agency Accounting. be Attractive and 


ain 
Effective Sales Aids and Policy [lustratious. Cy Prospects for Insurance 


A New System, 


furnished through a Proven System. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


NEWS OF LIFE COMPANIES 





B.M.A. Hits $300 
Million Mark 


Business Men’s Assurance has now 
attained the $300 million mark in life 
insurance in force. 

This achievement comes after 27 
years of progress in life insurance and 
38 years of gains in the disability field. 
In addition the company has some 325,- 
000 policyowners enrolled in group 
plans and also has a substantial volume 
of reinsurance. The company has ex- 
perienced approximately a 50% increase 
in reinsurance volume in 1947 and is 
now serving nearly 70 client companies. 
A. & H. premium volume this year is 
expected to exceed $8 million. 


State Life of Texas to 
Begin Operations This Month 


State Life of Texas, with capital of 
$150,000 and surplus of $75,000, has ap- 
plied for a charter to begin business this 
month. The company will write family 
group policies as a specialty, and general 
life insurance. 

President and general counsel is R. G. 
Storey, attorney and dean of Southern 
Methodist University school of law. Ex- 
ecutive vice-president is Max McCul- 
lough, former acting administrator of 
OPA in Washington. John Gilchrist is 
secretary-treasurer. Directors include D. 
Easley Waggoner, United Fidelity Life, 
and W. H. Painter of the same company. 








Tenn. Fraternal Converts 


People’s Protective Life, Jackson, 
Tenn., recently formed to take over 


United Now in 
New Home 


United of Chicago has now completed 
its removal to its new home office 
building at 1313 South Michigan avenue, 
This structure has been extensively re- 
modeled and the most modern type of 
working conditions provided. 








People’s Protective Life Assn., a frat- 
ernal, has applied to the Tennessee de- 
partment for license. 

R. B. Smith Jr., president, says the 
company will continue with the same 
personnel with no immediate changes 
in policies or rates. It has 18,000 policy- 
holders and writes life, accident and 
burial. 


K.C. Life Expands Home Office 


Ground has been broken for the 
$125,000 addition to Kansas City Life’s 
office building. The addition will be a 
two-story brick building, housing a 
cafeteria and kitchen on the _ upper 
floor, while the printing, supply and 
purchasing departments will be moved 
to the lower floor. 





Commercial of Canada to Expand 


Tentative plans of Commercial Life 
of Canada call for a broad program of 
expansion in western Canada and in On- 
tario within the near future. J. W. 
Glenright, president and managing di- 
rector, is on a tour of western Canada 
to explore the possibilities of getting ex- 
pansion plans under way in Alberta. 








LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Life of Ga. Sets Up 
Five Fla. Divisions 


Life of Georgia has created five divi- 
sions in Florida. The territory was for- 
merly supervised through a state office 
in Jacksonville. Division managers are: 
S. Jones for north Florida, head- 
quarters at Jacksonville; A. L. Coffey, 
Jr. for south Florida, headquarters at 
Miami; R. J. Martin for southwest Flo- 
rida, headquarters at Tampa; E. H. 
Richardson for east Florida, headquar- 
ters at Daytona Beach; W. C. Starling 
for west Florida, headquarters at Pana- 
ma City. A. L. Coffey, Sr., state man- 
ager since 1928, continues in that posi- 
tion as adviser on matters of statewide 
application. 

Mr. Jones joined the company as an 
agent in Fort Myers, Fla. in 1936. In 
1942 he opened the Fort Lauderdale dis- 
trict office as manager. In 1943 he en- 
tered the navy and returned in 1946, 
becoming manager at St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Coffey was agency supervisor for 
the entire state prior to his new ap- 
pointment. He joined the company in 
1928, was made a special agent in 1934, 
manager at Lakeland in 1936, and man- 
ager at Miami in 1937, serving there un- 
til his transfer to the state office in 
Jacksonville in 1946. 

Mr. Martin joined the company as an 
agent in Tampa in 1933. He was pro- 
moted to special agent in 1933, to man- 
ager at West Palm Beach in 1935 and 
was transferred to Tampa in 1936. 

Mr. Richardson served as_ district 
manager at Daytona Beach for nine 
years. He started with the company as 
an agent in DeLand, Fla., in 1933. He 
was superintendent in Orlando the lat- 
ter half of 1937, becoming Daytona 
Beach district manager in 1938. 

Mr. Starling has been with Life of 
Georgia since 1944, when he became an 
agent in Gainesville, Fla. He was pro- 
moted to special agent before he left to 









‘joined the company 





serve in the armed forces. Shortly 
after his return from service he was 
made Panama City district manager in 
1946. 





Leeming Heads Victoria 
Branch of Manufacturers 


Manufacturers Life has changed its 
Victoria agency from a district office 
to a branch office 
and has appointed 
T. H. Leeming as 
manager. He was 
appointed acting 
district manager at 


Victoria last De- 
cember. 
Mr. Leeming 


early in 1939 and 
when war broke 
out later that year 
he enlisted in the 
Canadian naval 
volunteer reserve. 
He _ subsequently 
attended Kings College, Halifax, where 
he graduated as a lieutenant and spent 
considerable time on patrol duty. 





T. H. Leeming 





Robinson Retires, Agency 
Becomes Travelers Branch 


Herman Robinson has retired from 
the management of the Herman Robin- 
son agency in New York city and Trav- 
lers will operate the agency as the Rob- 
inson branch office. 

All personnel will be retained. Mr. 
Robinson will continue as a Travelers 
representative and will be joined soon 


by his two sons who are attending 
Travelers life, accident and group 
school. 


Harold B. Bullenkamp, assistant man- 
ager of the branch at 55 John street, 
New York, has been appointed man- 
ager:of the Robinson branch. William 
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Ritchie will continue as production man- 
ager. 


Lotito Joins Prudential 
as Kent Aid at Chicago 


Frank G. Lotito has become associ- 
ated with the Sidney Kent agency of 
Prudential at Chi- 
cago as assistant 
manager. He is one 
of the best known 
men in super- 
visory ranks in the 
city. Until recently 
he was agency su- 
pervisor for the E. 
E. Besser agency 
of Lincoln National 
Life there. He 
started in the busi- 
ness with that of- 
fice as an agent 
eight years ago and 
for the past six 
years has been engaged in supervis- 
ory work. Previously for 13 years he 
was with Chicago Mail Order Co. He 
attended Loyola University. 





F. G. Lotito 





Prudential Expands in D. C. 


Prudential has opened a_ district 
office in the Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It will be known as the Rock 
Creek Park district office and will be 
headed by S. G. Keery, who has been 
manager of the company’s district office 
in the Standard Oil Building for 21 
years. 

Mr. Keery will be replaced by R. C. 
Morrow of the Norfolk, Va. office. Mr. 
Morrow joined the company in 1923 as 
an agent in Canton, O. Later he served 
as an assistant manager in Tampa and 
in Orlando. He became manager at 
Norfolk in 1935. 





D. H. Foucart Retires 


D. H. Foucart, manager Prudential 
in Lewistown, Pa., since 1930, retired 
Oct. 1 after 38 years of service. He 
joined Prudential in 1909 as an agent 
in Germantown, Pa. He was promoted 
to assistant district manager there in 
1915, and in 1916 was transferred to 
Philadelphia. A year later he moved to 
Ridgway as assistant district manager. 
» 1925 he became manager at Beaver 

alls. 





Swindell to Natl. Reserve 


O. B. Swindell has been appointed 
general agent at Austin, Tex., for Na- 
tional Reserve Life. He has been three 
years with Republic National, for the 
past several months as acting manager 
at Austin. R. Dan Johnston has been 
named general agent at Lubbock for 
National Reserve. 


Gray Made Acting Manager 


American Hospital & Life has ap- 
pointed J. W. Gray acting manager at 
San Antonio, with Sam Rayburn and 
Dick Penny as associate managers. 








Linton Chicago Speaker 


M. A. Linton, president of Provident 
Mutual Life, is addressing a luncheon 
meeting at Chicago Oct. 10 during the 
convention of Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce, on “Some Social Security 
Fundamentals.” 
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COMPANY MEN 


United American 
Fills Two 


Important Posts 


DENVER — United American Life 
has appointed Charles E. Ward agency 
director. He has been vice-president 
and agency director of Great Northwest 
Life of Spokane, and previously vice- 
president and agency director of Shen- 
andoah Life. 

The company has also appointed 
Walker S. Edwards chief underwriter. 
Mr. Edwards is a son of J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, general agent in Denver of 
Aetna Life. He has had four years’ 
experience with the Colorado depart- 
ment, about a year at the Aetna home 
office and one year in the underwriting 
department of Security Life & Accident 
of Denver. 





Albert F. Cruse, president Routt 
County National Bank, Steamboat 
Springs, Col., has been elected a di- 
rector. 


Oe ly Brown, Prudential 


Medical Director, Retires 

Dr. Chester T. Brown, for 13 years 
medical director of Prudential retired 
Oct. 1 after 38 years of service. He 





DR. CHESTER T,. BROWN 


joined Prudential two years after he 
was awarded his doctor’s degree at 
Johns Hopkins University. Later he 
became medical supervisor and after a 
series of promotions was elected med- 
ical director in 1934. 

Well known throughout the medical 
fraternity, Dr. Brown served as secre- 
tary of the Assn. of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors from 1923 to 1931, 
and as president in 1936-37. 


Crane Joins Old Line Life 


Karl A. Crane has been appointed 
field superintendent of Old Line Life of 
Milwaukee. He entered life insurance 











“An investment in knowledge always pays the best 
interest." 


—Franklin 


The Beneficial Life Insurance Company is proud to present 
its field representatives who are "investing" in the C. L. U. 
program and have shown progress during |947. 


DON C. WOOD, C. L. U. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Awarded C. L. U. designation at 
Boston, September —, 1947 





The following underwriters have completed one of the sections: 
SEAMAN S. MILLS 
Boise, Idaho 
G. VERNON RICKS 
Boise, Idaho 
WOODROW M. RIGBY 


Sacramento, California 


CLEM P. HILTON 
Denver, Colorado 


HURLEY BERTHELSON 
Boise, Idaho 


HAROLD J. HICKENLOOPER 


San Francisco, California 


RALPH J. HILL 
Seattle, Washington 
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GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














tions in your reply. 





Unusual opportunity for young man as ASSISTANT STATIS- 
TICIAN in one of America’s most progressive life insurance 
companies. Must be capable of supervising and possess a 
knowledge of punched card accounting. Give all qualifica- 


ADDRESS A. C. VANSELOW, PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








WHEN “EXCELLENT” IS THE RIGHT WORD 


According to the dictionary, EXCELLENT means "choice, admirable, 
eminently good, select, excelling." 





The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company congratulates the N.A.L.U. 
on the EXCELLENT record it has made through the years. Its growth 
in membership, emphasis on quality men and quality business, its useful- 
ness and service in many phases of the business, merit high commenda- 
tion. 





With over $188,000,000 of insurance in force and a long record of 
high persistency of business; with over $50,000,000 of high quality 
assets; with new business setting new records; with an exceedingly well- 
trained and well-equipped field force who are career underwriters earn- 
ing substantial incomes; with its emphasis through 42 years on Quality, 
Service and Safety, we believe the word EXCELLENT is also the right 
word to describe the Indianapolis Life. 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Mutual Company 
Organized in 1905 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Operating in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas and lowa 


Edward B. Raub 
President 


A. H. Kahler 
Second Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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IDEAL 
for Career Men 


Protective Life announces a new 
Compensation Plan for its Field Force, 
including: — 


Liberal first-year and renewal commissions. 
Vested Renewals. 

Life-time service commissions. 
Retirement Plan. 


Group life insurance. 


Hospitalization and surgical benefits. 


General Agency Openings for qualified Life Underwriters 
in Kentucky, Texas, Georgia and Tennessee. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 
President 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 













Insurance In Force Over $275,000,000 











in Milwaukee shortly after graduating 
from Purdue University in. 1933 and 
for many years has been with Equitable 
Society there. He is a C.L.U. 


J. D. Brundage, 28, Mutual 
Benefit’s Youngest Officer 


J. D. Brundage has been made assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. At 28, he is the com- 
pany’s youngest officer. He has been 


with the company a year as its sales pro- 
motion manager. He will continue his 
work in that field. 


Before joining Mutual Benefit Mr. 
Brundage was with Bankers National 


Life for a year after his release from 
service. There, also, he did publicity 
and sales promotion and direct mail 
work. During the war he was in the 
naval reserve, becoming a_ lieutenant- 
commander. Mr. Brundage graduated 
from Princeton University in 1941. 








NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Program Given for 
S.E. Kansas Congress 


The southeast Kansas sales congress 
at Independence starts at 5 p. m. Oct. 9 
with registration for the general agents 
and managers session, followed by the 
dinner meeting at which C. E. Gaines, 
assistant director of Southern Metho- 
dist University, will talk on training 
men for a professional career. The next 
day registration for the sales congress 
will open at 8:30. The congress will 
open at 10 a.m. with a talk by C, E, 
Fritsche, director of agency training, 
General Amertcan Life on ‘‘Business 
Life Insurance—The Market and Re- 
sponsibility.” Other morning speakers 
will be L. R. Smith, Equitable Society, 
Topeka, president of the Kansas Life 
Underwriters Assn., who will talk on 
“Your State Association”; and B. 
Hedges, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Wichita, who will talk on the National 
association. 


The luncheon speaker will be the 
Rev. E. P. Quinn, who, will discuss 
“The Three Interpretations of the 


World Crisis.” Afternoon speakers will 
be: E. L. Allison, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Tulsa, on “Economic Function of 
the Life Insurance Agent”; and Mr. 
Gaines on “Life Insurance as Good 
Property.” Ralph Willcott, Business 
Men’s Assurance, Chanute, is general 
chairman. Harry Ireland, district man- 
ager General American Life, Parsons, is 
program chairman. 





New County Association 
Formed at Rock Island 


Life men from four counties met at 
Rock Island, Ill., and organized the 
Rock Island County Life Under- 
writers Assn. There were 66 in at- 
tendance and final membership is ex- 
pected to be at least 75. 

fficers are: President, George R. 
Baker, Mutual Benefit, Rock Island; 1st 
vice-president, Vernon L. Carey, Pru- 
dential, Moline; 2nd_ vice-president, 
William H. Faucett, John Hancock, Mo- 
line; secretary, Samuel C. Plummer, 
Jr., Aetna, Moline; treasurer, Lawrence 
D. Cederberg, Penn Mutual, Moline. 

Earl M. Schwemm, Great-West, Chi- 
cago, president Illinois association, was 
the principal speaker. Newell C. Day, 
Equitable of Iowa, Davenport, presi- 
dent Iowa association, was master of 
ceremonies. 

This is the 26th local association in 
Illinois and increases the total member- 
ship for Illinois to approximately 3,700. 


Los Angeles Quarter Million 
Production Records Given 


Louis A. Arzt, Pacific Mutual Life, 
addressed the Los Angeles Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table on “Plan- 
ning the Next Four Months,” and Sam 
C. Neel, broker and accident and health 
agent of Beverly Hills, Cal., spoke on 
“Combining General Insurance and Life 
Insurance.” 

President John H. Drummond, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, reviewed the produc- 
tion activities of the 54 members of the 
club the past year. They delivered 2,920 
policies, an average of 54 per man. The 
total insurance placed by the members 
was $32,600,000 with an average policy 
of $11,000. 





At the October meeting Edwin Da- 
vies of Manufacturers Life will 
talk on “Estate Analysis and Planning.” 





‘Sell Up and Down Ladder, 


Coffin Urges Detroiters 


DETROIT — “Don’t get too fancy. 
Don’t pull too far away from the gen- 
eral public. Big shots are not the only 
ones wanting insurance, the small cases 
also are important.” : 

That’s what Vincent B. Coffin, vice- 
president Connecticut Mutual Life, told 
to Detroit Life Undewriters Assn., 
speaking on “Present Day Underwrit- 
ing. : ; 
He urged producers actually to give 
service to the public and not just talk 
about doing it. “You are bound to of- 
fer your services to the public up and 
down the economic ladder,’ he de- 
clared. ‘ 

_He cautioned against becoming spe- 
cialists and urged being “good general 
practitioners.” ; 

He pictured the typical life under- 
writer as producing $500,000 annually, 
studying hard because he had the de- 
sire to learn and placing his counsel at 
the disposal of his clients and prospects 
while letting selling take the back- 
ground. 

Bat,” he warned, “let’s not let selling 
get too far in the background. Let's 
make our counsel so effective that sell- 
ing can not be avoided.” 

He warned of the danger if home of- 

fice and field personnel do not join 
forces rather than be pitted against each 
other. . 
. “I see a fight ahead for life insur- 
ance, he said, “one that can come to 
a successful conclusion only if life in- 
surance personnel unite.” 





Honor New Orleans Veterans 


Honorary life memberships were 
awarded to James W. Smither, Sr., 
Union Central Life, and C. D. Williford, 
retired Metropolitan Life manager, at 
the past presidents’ day meeting of the: 
New Orleans Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers. About a dozen past presidents. at- 
tended. 

President Seth W. Ryan, Guardian 
Life, announced that a cashiers associa- 
tion and a Life Insurance & Trust 
Council will be formed. 

Quality awards were made to. 23 mem+ 
bers by Max Blanchard, New York Life.. 
Program for balance of year was an- 
nounced. Hilbert Rust, R. & R: Service; 
speaks in October. There will be:a state: 
meeting at Alexandria in November and’ 
an address by Powell Stamper, manager: 
sales promotion National Life: & Acci-- 
dent, in December. 

C.L.U. diplomas were presented’ to» 
President Ryan, Charles Smither, Union 
Central, and Justin Hanaw, Prudential. 

Several home office: officials of Met- 
ropolitan Life and a group of managers 
from Arkansas, Alabama; Louisiana and’ 
Mississippi were special’ guests. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The national qual- 
ity award was presented to 13 members. 
State tep. Wade Van Valkenburg 
talked on Michigan’s new community 
property law. 

Nashville—Gordon Browning, former 
governor of Tennessee, told of his experi- 
ences as a colonel in the military gov- 
ernment at Frankfurt. 

Special guests were E. L.. Strich, vice- 
president, and C. R. Clements, Jr., assist- 
ant vice-president: of National Life & 
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ecident; frank Leu, actwary, and Guil- 
oré Dudley, Jr., vice-president of Life 
» Casualty. 

john I. Galdwell, National Life, is 
president; E. Hal Blair, Bwsiness Men’s 
kssurance, VWiee-president; Calvin Bak- 
r, secretary; R. Sclater Brown, Equi- 
able of Iowa, national conmmitteeman. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Ross Davis, West 
ipginia manager of New Yerk Life, 
ported on the N. A. L. U. meeting. 
petroit—The women’s group launched 
ts fall activities with an outing at the 
ymmer residence of Mrs. Alberta Light, 
ational Life of Vermont. 

fhe hostess and Mrs, Matilda Wells re- 
rted on the Women’s Quarter-Million- 
gllar Round Table at the NALO. 
eeting at which Ruth M. Kelley, Man- 
attan Life, presided. 
Philadeiphia—Hubert E. Davis, pro- 
uction manager for Union Central at 
ew York, will speak on “Language of 
elling’” at the luncheon session Oct. 16. 
Davenport—Newell C. Day, general 
gent at Davenport for Equitable Life 
Iowa, spoke at the first fall meeting. 
reported on National association 
irs, and pointed out that the objec- 
ye of the association is to improve the 
estige of the agent. Vice-president 
hn Keating, John Hancock, presided. 
Fresno, Cal.—H. J. Stewart, executive 
ce-president of West Coast Life, ad- 
essed the Central California associa- 
on and also held a meeting of his com- 
bny’s Fresno agency. 

San Franciseo—Kellogg Van Winkle, 
anager of Equitable Society at Los 
ngeles, Will speak Oct. 16. Mr. Van 
rinkle, who is legislative chairman of 
he California association, will be in 
he city attending a meeting of the 
ate organization. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Speaker at the Oct. 
meeting will be W. H. Vernon, vice- 
esident and trust officer Hutchinson 
ate Bank, on life insurance trusts, All 
ents in the city were guests of the 
ksociation at a picnic in Carey Park at 
e September meeting. Sports included 
ind bogey golf and horseshoes. An 
sociation year book is soon to be is- 
ed. Copies will be mailed all local as- 
ciations in the state. ‘ 

Salina, Kan.—Mrs, Minna W. Hensley, 
ranklin Life, who represented the as- 
ciation of the N. A. L. U. convention, 
gill report at the October meeting. 
Kansas—Meeting is to be held at the 
yhawk hotel, Topeka Oct. 20-21, spon- 
red by the National association. Di- 
ctors of the state association and of- 
ers of all local associations are to at- 
md but the meeting is open to all in- 
rested agents in the state. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—At the first fall din- 
r meeting a report on the Boston con- 
ntion was given by Royal E. Meyer. 
iTopeka—Cecil N. Peterson, supervisor 
hion Central association president, re- 
rted on the N. A. L. U. meeting. L. R. 
hith, Equitable Society, Topeka, presi- 
nt Kansas association, will give a fur- 
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AVAILABLE 
GEN. AGENT — ASSISTANT — 
OR PARTNER 


For So. California Agency. Outstand- 
g.1l year record in Personal Pro- 
uction & Agency Supervision. Life & 
ultiple Line. Present new organiza- 
on producing 2 to 3 millions. College 
an, married, age 40. Exceptional rec- 
rd past 5 years in Agency Super- 
ion. Address Box N-35, The National 
nderwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Phicago 4, Ill. 


























EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


BPsessive 35 year old Chicago company has 


‘future for man, not over 35, with man- 
Ptial qualificati to 








ional background and life underwriting ex- 
lence. Address N-30, The National Under- 
er, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














ther report on his return from New 
York. He remained in the east follow- 
ing the N. A. L. U. meeting to attend the 
Equitable Soeiety meeting. 

Chattanooga—New officers are DeFor- 
est Spencer, president; J. B. Irvine Jr., 
vice-president; E. Y. Chapin, III, secre- 
tary. Willis Milner, Georgia manager of 
the ordinary department of Life of 
Georgia, spoke. 

Dubuque, Ia.—C. V. Shepherd of Cedar 
Rapids, general agent of National Life 
of Vt., spoke at the first fall meeting. 
He emphasized the importance of correct 
knowledge and the proper solution of 
financial problems in connection with in- 
surance selling. 

National qualify awards were present- 
ed to three members. 

Boone, Ia.—Kenneth Strong, regional 
supervisor of John Hancock, spoke be- 
fore the Central Iowa association. He 
stressed the need for service to the pub- 
lic to maintain the high volume of busi- 
ness of recent years and to be of the 
greatest help in the community. 

The next meeting will be held at Ames 
Nov. 1. 

Oakland — Ernest W. Owen, British 
vice-consul at San Francisco, former 
Detroit manager of Sun Life of Canada, 
described the methods which enabled 
him in 10 years to build his Detroit 
agency from $500,000 of production a 
year to $19 million. Membership now 
stands at 440, with the 500 mark the 
goal by the end of the year. 

Indianapolis—Vincent B, Coffin, vice- 
president of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
spoke Sept. 26. 

Columbus, 0.—Columbus C.L,U. chapter 
was in charge of the September meeting. 
Max M. Matson, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Cleveland, was the speaker. National 
quality awards were presented to 51 
members. C.L.U. certificates were pre- 
sented to Robert P. Stieglitz, New York 
Life, and Fritz A. Lichtenberg, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

Los Angeles— President Russell L. 
Hoghe, Equitable Life of Iowa, an- 
nounced that the association today has 
the largest membership in its history, 
1,076. 

Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, 
who was reelected a trustee of N.A.L.U.; 
Bruce E. Bare, president of the Los An- 
geles C.L.U. chapter; Eleanore J. Greene, 
Beneficial Life, member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
and Roy H. Sheldon, Equitable Life, a 
life and qualifying member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, reported on 
various phases of the Boston convention. 





cis 


New San Francisco Course 


Sponsored by San Francisco C.L.U. 
chapter, the extension division of the 
University of California has announced 
a new course for C.L.U. candidates. The 
general course is divided into four sec- 
tions and each class will meet once a 
week for 36 weeks. The first class 
started Sept. 29. 


Abilene C.L.U. Course Opens 

ABILENE, TEX.—The C.L.U. class 
at Hardin-Simmons university opened 
with an enrollment of 16 agents for Part 
A. H. L. Skinner, manager here for 
Southwestern Life, is instructor. Har- 
din-Simmons is also offering a course in 
the fundamentals of life insurance. It 
is taught by Merton Bell of South- 
land Life, Abilene. All parts of the 
C.L.U. work will be offered at Hardin- 
Simmons beginning with the 1946 fall 
term. 
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Aviation Accident Law” 

“Aviation Accident Law” is the title 
of a 316 page volume that has just been 
published by Columbia Law Book Co., 
730 Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. The author is Charles S. Rhyne 
of Washington who is the author of sev- 
eral previous treatises on aviation mat- 
ters and is chairman of the committee 
on aeronautical law of American Bar 
Assn. There is one chapter, “Insurance 
and Aviation Accidents,” that collects 
and analyzes all of the reported decisions 
involving insurance and aviation acci- 
dents, including both personal injury and 
property damage claims. 





insurance in force. 


R. B. RICHARDSON 








Two Needs of Salesmen 


In his book on marketing life 


ses 
en 


Insurance in this country, Stalson says it needs “to be 
taken to market by able and adequately compensated 
salesmen.” The Western Life’s recruiting program 
takes care of the first factor while its time-tested agency 
contracts cover the second. So it is little to be wondered 
at that in the past five years we have doubled our life 


We 


WESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ay Since 1910 


Insurance in Force Over $130,000,000 


President 


MONTANA 


LEE CANNON 
Agency Vice President 




















resenting 


OUR NEWEST C. lL. U.’s 


J. HOWARD HANWAY 


N. Y. C. — Youngman 


JOHN WESLEY NEFF 
Pittsburgh 


RAY PHELPS 


San Francisco 


FRANKLIN A. STONE, JR. 


Newark 


To these men go our heartiest congratu- 
lations. We are proud of our C. L. U. ’s. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


Organized in 1845 @ Newark, New Jersey 
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FeNATFIONAL UNDERWRITER 


October 3, prcrober 











New Renita for John Handock Mutual Life Shown 





Below are pages from the 1948 Little 
Gem Life Chart showing the new rates 
which John Hancock Mutual Life 
adopted Sept. 1. Rates for life and en- 
dowment plans are slightly higher than 
those previously in effect, except those 
at the younger ages. Premium rates 
for term policies are lower on the new 


224 John Hancock Mutual, 


basis, except at the higher ages. Cash 
values have been substantially increased. 

Of the policies shown below, life paid- 
up at 85 replaces endowment age 85; 
age 65 personal security is an endow- 
ment at age 65; family income, instead 
of being issued as a rider is now com- 
bined in one contract with life paid-up 


Mass. 226 


at 85; the retirement income policy 
takes the place of the retirement fund 
policy and is available for personal sale 
as well as for pension trust and salary 
deduction cases. 

The company has announced that the 
family independence policy is no longer 
being issued. 


John Hancock Mutual, Mass. 








PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000 (Participating) 


*Retirement Annuity 
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1947 Dividends 


Per $100 Annual Premium 











Semi-annual rate 51.5% of annual; quarterly 26.25%. 


*Minimum Policy $5,000. 


tPremiums (except disability and double indemnity) double after 5 years. 
Life insurance, straight life annuity, joint life annuity or 


(a)Paid-Up at Age 65. Options: 
any regular settlement option. 


(b)Non-renewable; convertible within 5, 7 and 12 years, and prior to age 60 respectively. 


Minimum Policy $2,500. 
(c)Endowment at Age 65. 


Limits—Participating policies ages 0-14, $1,000 to $50,000; ages 15-65, $1,000 to $250,000. 
Non-Medical: 


Reinsures over $100,000 but does not accept reinsurance. 
all but Pref. Risk Whole Life, Modified Life and Term policies. 


a] 
os 























t$1,000 Insurance or cash value if greater. At 








SCCSCNAMNAwWHe 


$5,000; ages 0-40 


~ 


13.9% 
| 32.94 | 20 14.66 


maturity, $10 monthly life income, 120 months 
certain. Maturity cash values: Male age 60, 
$1873; ops 65, $1655; Female, age 60, $2113; age 
65, $187: 

Yc reduces to Life—Paid-up at Age 85 
rate at end of designated period. Policy provides 
$10 monthly to end of period and then $1,000, 
Minimum policy $2,500. 





176.39 








GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Offers Illinois Agents 
Exceptional Agency Opportunity 
VERY ATTRACTIVE CONTRACTS 


> - 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


Excellent Line of Juvenile Policies 
FULL BENEFIT AGE 5 


Or 


For Particulars Write Home Office 


{ddress Since 1895 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT 





Dominion Life Cuts 
Rates on Term Plans 


Lower premiums for non-participating 
term insurance have been adopted by 
Dominion Life reflecting the favorable 
mortality currently being experienced. 
These new premiums will be used in all 
policies applied for on and after Oct. 1. 
Current rates for term benefits, such as 
family income, etc., are unchanged. 
The 20 year term plan is being dis- 
continued. 

The minimum policy issued at these 
rates will be $5,000 for term to 65 and 
$2,500 for other term plans. The term 
to 65 plan will contain cash surrender 
and other non-forfeiture values. 

The yearly renewable term plan may 
be issued through age 55 and renewed 
without evidence of insurability up to 
and including age 64. The conversion 
periods for 5, 10 and 15 year term plans 
are 4, 8 and 10 years respectively. For 
yearly renewable term and term to 65 
the conversion periods are to age 55, 
for age at issue to 45; 10 years to age 
55; for age at issue 46 to 51; nine years, 
age at issue 52-53, and eight years age 
at issue 54-55. New premium rates are: 
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N. Y. Savings Banks Show! 
New Rates Effective Jan. | 


Effective Jan. 1, 1948, New Yq 
Savings Bank Life Insurance is adogt 
ing as a basis for rates and values { 
CSO mortality table, 244% interest, 
level reserves using continuous fu 
tions. Illustrative premiums and 
surrender values per $1,000 insuran 


follow: 
CASH SURRENDER VALUES 


Straight Life 
ie he! 


ox Hec 


J. W. 


Age at 0 
White, Jers 
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Prem. 1st Yr. 
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5 Year Term 


Equitable Adopts 2% 
Equitable Society will start i 

policies on a 21%4% reserve C.S.O. 

as of close of business, Nov. 14. 





“Since 1868”"—t 
best in Life insu 3 
Service for Catholic 


CATROLIC 
FAMILY PROTECTI 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCII 
726 M. WATERSTREET = MILWAUKEE 
Whole Family Life Insurance fer Catholics | 
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Yr. a 
“17 fr Convertible Term 
29 , . 
35 Occidental Life has announced new 
a remium rates for the 5 and 10 year 
64 ygonvertible term plans: 
78 4 —5 Yr.Plan— —10 Yr. Plan 
94 | Life With Life With 
712 jmge Only Waiver Only Waiver 
33 Oi $6.49 $7.13 $ 6.62 $ 7.28 
57 ¢ 6.50 7.14 6.63 7.29 
"33 4 6.53 7.17 6.64 7.30 
14 6.56 7.20 6.66 7.32 
re. 6.60 7.24 6.67 7.33 
"35° 4 6.63 7.27 6.69 7.36 
260 6.66 7.30 6.71 7.39 
1 iF 6.68 9 FS > G98 0°74 
21 4 i a ey ee PT 
13 15 6.71 7.36 6.79 7.47 
31 Ge 6.73 7.38 6.87 7.55 
"92 6.76 7.41 6.96 7.64 
59 a G9. BEBE TOG" F415 
31 6.83 7.49 7.19 7.89 
08 eR Cs ae 
‘Ol if 700 [TIO 74 Ra 
‘81 7.14 7.82 7.67 8.42 
80 7.29 7.98 7.87 8.64 
89 if 7.47 8.18 8.11 8.91 
08 7.68 8.40 8.39 9.21 
40 ; 7.95 8.69 8.74 9.60 
an 8.26 9.04 9.13 10.02 
; 8.60 9.41 9.56 10.51 
j 8.96 9.81 10.05 11.04 
9.37 10.26 10.59 11.65 
983° 1098 18.18: THss 
10.35 11.38 11.83 13.07 
10.90 12.00 12.56 13.90 
11.52 12.71 13.37 14.83 
eee . 12.20 13.50 14.26 15.85 
«38.40. 14:49 16.89 17.12 
. 14,07 15.59 16.61 18.50 
.. Ae 16.79 17.94 20.00 
16.26 18.08 19.38 21.66 
> eee 19.49 20.94 23.46 
, ERS ie. NSO Beat 
. 20.31 24.49 
. 21.86 26.45 
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Heads “Berkshire Boosters” 
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Nccidental Has New Rates 


J. W. Fox, general agent Berkshire 
ife, Jersey City, N. J. is campaign di- 


SUUNIRY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 





rector of the “Berkshire Boosters” an- 
nual campaign. It will run from Oct. 
13 to Nov. 26 inclusive and the com- 
plete operation will be under Mr. Fox’s 
direction. 


B.M. A. Breakfast Host 


Business Men’s Assurance again this 
year is giving a breakfast during the 
time of the meeting of American Life 
Convention at Chicago for the newly 
elected president of National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters—Jul B. Baumann. It 
to held Oct. 9. This custom was 
started the year that Lester O. Schriver 
of Peoria was elected N.A.L.U. presi- 


is 


dent, and there has not been a year 
since when the newly elected N.A.L.U. 
president was not in attendance as 


honor guest on this occasion. The group 
includes officials of western and mid- 
western companies who are attending 
the meeting. 

Although Chairman W. T. Grant is 
on a South American cruise, the com- 
pany is carrying on the tradition and 
the invitations are being issued by Presi- 
dent J. C. Higdon and W. D. Grant, re- 
insurance secretary. 


Opens Third Baltimore Office 


Prudential has opened a third district 
office in Baltimore with J. P. Tallevast 
as manager. It is in the Schwaab build- 
ing. Mr. Tallevast has been with Pru- 
dential since 1931 and for 15 years has 
been assistant manager in charge of the 
office in Ellicott City, Ind. 





James Lee Loomis, chairman of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, a trustee of New 
Haven railroad during the years it was 
in receivership, has been elected a di- 
rector now that the road _ has‘ been 
returned to private ownership, Morgan 
B. Brainard, president of Aetna Life, 
was reelected a director. Another di- 
rector is Harry C. Hagerty, vice-presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life. 
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Conn. Mutual Bates 
_Given on 6 Policies 


Connecticut Mutual Life has put out 
its rate book and dividend illustration 
schedule covering its new 24% C.S.O. 















ACTUARIES 


| 


CALIFORNIA 


Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth | 


COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


620 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES | 


A 





























ILLINOIS 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL _| 
ia | 

DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries and Public Accountants 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIL. 
Tel. State 1336 




















WALTER C. GREEN 
Consulting Actuary 
211 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 
Franklin 2633 




















HARRY S. TRESSEL | 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Associates 
M. Wolfman, F. A. I. A. 
N. BR. Moscovitch, A. A. 1. 
W. H. Gillette, C. P. A. 
W. P. Kelly 


Franklin 4020 
A. } 














INDIANA 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President | 
Indianapolis — Omaha | 

















policies. Rates for six of its most popu- 
lar contracts and dividends on five of 
them at representative ages are shown 
below. The family income rider calls 
{or payment of 18 annual premiums. 
The annuity income policy provides 
$1,000 life insurance for each $10 of 
monthly income. 

: ¢ 38 

Re > . - Ses 
P -© Phen ~ i pom soe 302 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ 
20 18.28 19.19 50.24 4.82 27.88 
21 18.75 19.74 50.33 4.96 28.77 
22 19.25 20.32 50.42 5.11 29.70 
23 19.76 20.93 50.52 5.26 30.67 
24 20.29 21.57 50.62 5.42 31.70 
25 20.85 22.25 50.74 5.59 32.79 
26 21.43 22.96 50.87 5.78 33.94 
27 -03 23.70 51.01 6.00 35.15 
28 a 24.49 51.16 6.25 36.42 
29 25.32 51.32 6.53 37.78 
3 i 26.20 51.50 6.84 39.21 
3 , 27.13 51.70 7.18 40.73 
32 5 28.12 51.91 7.55 42.35 
33 \ 29.17 52.15 7.96 44.08 
34 27.10 30.28 52.40 8.41 45.91 
35 27.97 31.47 52.68 8.89 47.88 
36 28.88 32.73 52.98 9.41 49.98 
37 29.83 34.08 53.31 9.98 52.24 
38 30.82 35.52 53.67 10.61 54.66 
39 31.87 37.07 54.06 11.31 57.27 
40 32.97 38.74 54.48 12.07 60.09 
41 34.13 40.5 54.95 12.91 63.15 
42 35.34 42.48 55.46 13.83 66.48 
43 36.62 44.58 56.01 14.83 70.10 
44 37.96 46.88 56.61 15.91 74.06 
45 39.38 49.38 57.27 17.07 78.43 
46 40.87 52.12 57.99 18.33 83.25 
47 42.44 55.15 58.77 19.71 88.59 
48 44.10 58.49 59.63 21.22 94.54 
49 45.84 62.23 60.56 22.88 101.24 
50 47.96 66.42 61.58 24.68 108.82 
51 49.64 71.16 62.69 ecee. SEE 
52 51.70 75.57 53.90 126.30 
53 53.88 82.81 65.22 137.20 
54 56.19 90.11 66.67 - 150.02 
55 58.63 98.76 68.24 - 165.31 
56 61.22 ann is eae tear 
57 63.96 
58 66.87 
59 69.95 
60 73.23 
61 76.71 
62 80.41 
63 84.35 
64 88.53 
65 92.99 oe eine 
Dividends 
Ordinary Life 

Age -———— End of Year 
at 
issue 1 2 5 10 15 20 
20 3.50 3.65 4.10 4.88 5:88 6.82 
25 4.05 4.21 4.70 5.72 6.74 7.60 
30 4.53 4.75 5.48. 6.53 7.44 8.39 
35 5.33 5.56 6.27 7.25 8.16 9.06 
40 6.17 6.38 6.99 7.99 8.96 9.75 
45 6.85 7.07 7.74 8.82 9.70 10.53 
50 7.64 7.89 8.60 9.60 10.53 11.40 
55 68.42 «68.65 9.30 10.36 11.37 12.27 
60 8.87 9.12 9.87 41.04 32:10 15.09 
64 9.27 9.55 10.37 11.61 12.71 13.64 

Life Paid-Up at 65 
20 3.07 3.22 3.71 4.53 5.54 6.58 
25 «3.63 3.81 4.34 5.42 6.53 7.48 
30 4.21 4.46 5.19 6.39 7.41 8.40 
35 5.15 5.42 6.21 7.34 8.45 9.54 
40 6.07 6.32 7.07 8.31 9.56 10.76 
45 6.92 7.21 8.10 9.59 11.00 12.58 
50 367.76 8.13 9.25 11.05 13.06 7.64 
55 9.10 9.58 11.09 13.95 7.64 7.91 

20-Payment Life 
20 4.34 4.58 5.31 6.59 8.07 9.58 
25 4.86 5.11 5.89 7.39 8.93 10.36 
20 «65.32 5.63 6.58 8.15 9.59 11.06 
35 5.95 6.78 7.25 8.69 10.14 11.65 
40 6.60 6.88 7.73 9.19 10.67 12.18 
45 6.92 7.21 8.10 9.59 11.00 12.58 
50 ~=7.10 7.40 8.31 9.68 11.14 12.81 
65 7.11 7.37 8.18 9.57 11.06 12.83 

20-Year Endowment 
20 4.04 4.45 5.74 8.00 10.49 13.06 
25 4.20 4.71 5.96 8.28 10.66 13.08 
30 84.58 5.03 6.36 8.59 10.78 13.11 
35 5.12 5.55 6.82 8.82 10.90 13.16 
49 5.69 6.04 7.14 9.03 11.03 13.23 
45 6.08 6.43 7.50 9.31 11.16 13.36 
50 6.54 6.88 7.92 9.54 11.33 13.54 
5§. 7.12 7.41 8.31 9.86 11.60 13.83 
Annuity Income at 65—Male 

20 3.24 3.46 4.17 5.38 6.79 8.24 
35 3.80 4.05 4.85 6.37 7.93 9.40 
30 4.44 4.79 5.82 7.54 9.14 10.80 
35 8654.24 5.63 6.78 8.57 10.41 12.39 
40 6.12 6.51 7.73 9.82 12.06 14.92 
45 6.93 7.42 8.92 11.57 14.64 19.33 
50 =7.77 8.42 10.42 14.02 19.74 Ae 
55 5.14 6.07 9.10 16.48 aed 















State Mutual Rallies 


State Mutual Life is holding a re- 
gional agency convention at French 
Lick, Ind., Oct. 6-7, and another at 
Rye, N. Y., Oct. 27-28. 








MISSOURI 
NELSON and WARREN | 


Consulting Actuaries 
915 Olive Street, Saint Louis 
Central 3126 
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Established in 1865 by David Parkes Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 








8 West 40th Street New York 
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Auditors and Accountants 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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Midkiff Heads F raternal Congres; 


New President Sees Lagging of Juvenile Undercurrents Are 


Annual Meetings 
fo Be Shortened, 
Deferred a Day 


Field Managers to Meet 
Monday, Sections Tuesday 
of Convention Week 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—T. W. Midkiff, president 
W. O. W., Denver. 

Vice-president — Mrs. Jeanie Wil- 
lard, Omaha, vice-president Woodmen 
Circle. 

Past president—Mrs. Clara B. Ben- 
der, secretary Degree of Honor, St. 
Paul. 

Directors—A. W. Franklin, secretary 
United Commercial Travelers, Colum- 
bus; W. E. Wright, secretary A. O. 
U. W. of North Dakota, Fargo; George 
G. Perrin, general counsel Modern 
Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl.;. Stephen 
M. Tkatch, president Greek Catholic 
Union, Munhall, Pa.; John P. Stock. 
secretary Maccabees, Detroit; Kenneth 
E. Clabby, New England Order of Pro- 
tection, Boston; Mrs. Bender, retiring 


president. Directors with the new of- 
ficers ex-officio make up the executive 
committee. 


“By DALE R. SCHILLING 
DETROIT — Constitutional amend- 


ments relating to committees and change 
in the annual meeting arrangements so 
that the Fraternal Field Managers Assn. 
annual meeting will be held hereafter 
Monday of convention week instead of 
Sunday, as hereafter the various sections 
will convene on Tuesday instead of Mon- 
day and the general sessions will be 
shortened to two days, Wednesday and 
Thursday, were adopted by the National 
Fraternal Congress at its annual gather- 
ing here this week. 

No controversial 
open meetings. There are _ matters 
which are working, however, including 
the question what to do about improving 


issues arose in the 


public relations. James G. Daly, editor 
United Commercial Travelers of Co- 
lumbus, in the press section meeting 


Monday declared his belief the societies 
are doing scarcely anything about pub- 
lic relations. The chief effort is during 
Fraternal Week each May, when an ad- 
dress is distributed to state congresses 
which attempt to secure space in local 
newspapers and news releases are sent 
to trade periodicals by Manager Foster 
F. Farrell. Leaders who share Mr. 
Daly’s views feel it is urgent that N.F.C. 
establish a public relations program that 
would correct and avoid misunderstand- 
ings about fraternalism. The subject 
has been up for consideration at previous 
meetings but no conclusive action was 
takein. 

Election of Mrs. Jeanie Willard of 
Omaha as vice-president practically as- 
sures her advancement to president at 
the 1948 convention. She is a woman of 
great executive ability and is second in 
command of Woodmen Circle, of which 
she has been vice-president since 1931. 
Before that for 10 years she held other 
official posts with the society. For many 
years she has been a member of the 
Woodmen Circle board of managers and 





aC 








Bright Prospect 


Fraternal societies have come a long 
way in the comparatively few years since 
they changed over to legal reserve basis, 
T. W. Midkiff, W. O. W., Denver, stated 
in his address of acceptance as the new 
president. “In my opinion they have 

















T, W. MIDKIFF 

just about performed a miracle. I do 
not believe any other insuring or finan- 
cial institution on earth could have so 
completely changed its method of doing 
business and survived the ordeal. 

“Yet the respective societies which 
compose this Congress were able to do 
it, and only because of the influence of 
fraternity that has existed in the hearts 
of men for ages. No other force or in- 
fluence could possible have enabled them 
to accomplish so great an undertaking.” 

“T hope that I maye be able to express 
my appreciation by deeds, by accom- 
plishments for this Congress, and the 
fraternal benefit system,” he said in ex- 
pressing thanks for his election. “I as- 
sure you that I shall endeavor to do so 
to the full extent of my ability and op- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


Production Worries 
Congress Leaders 


The question of why juvenile business 
increased proportionately less than adult 
in 1946 was raised 
in the report of the 
committee on junior 
membership 
by Thomas KR: 
Heaney, head of 
Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Chicago, 
and N.F.C. past 
president. He said 
juvenile member- 
ship of reporting 
societies increased 
108,000 in 1944, 85,- 
723 in 1945 and 
60,306 in 1946. The 
1946 juvenile record 
compared with a 32% increase in total 
new fraternal business and 14% gain 
in total number of certificates written. 
Total juvenile membership of the 157 
N.F.C. societies Jan. 1, 1947, was 1,418,- 
319, so that the 1946 juvenile member- 
ship gain was only about 4.4%. Juve- 
nile in force at the end of 1946 totaled 
$795,981,174, with a net gain in the year 
of $53,409,827 


Asks Some Questions 


“Naturally the question arises as to 
what may have caused the declining in- 
crease in juvenile membership at a time 
when all new business was at an in- 
crease level,’ the committee wrote. 
“Have the field departments, managers, 
agents and solicitors of the various so- 
cieties devoted the necessary time and 
energy to the securing of juvenile mem- 
bers, or do the contract forms for juve- 
nile insurance now offered by the fra- 
ternal societies. fall short in offering 
what the public needs and demands in 
the way of insurance for children under 
age 16? 

“The admission of juveniles to insur- 
ance benefits in a fraternal society is 
comparatively new, for while some soci- 
eties established juvenile departments 
following the turn of the century, the 
‘whole family protection’ was not en- 
dorsed by the National Fraternal Con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 


Thos. R. Heaney 


Nev ew Officers of Precifiatte Gedtion 





Presidents section officers—A. L. Saulmon, Ben Hur, Crawfordsville, Ind., secretary- guage societies, which are imp 


for the last two years has been a direc- treasurer; Alex O. Benz, Aid Assn. for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., president; Mrs. Mary 


tor of N.F 


McCullough, Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, 


second vice-president; 


Many officials of fraternal societies J. B. Baker, Maccabees, Detroit, past president (Fred A. Johnson, Royal League, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 236) 





Chicago, first vice-president, absent). 
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pt to di 
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Noted in Lobby 
Conferences = * 


Debate Mutualization 
Issue, How to Vitalize 
Lodge System 
















DETROIT—Powerful and distur} 
undercurrents were discernible here 
the N.F.C. annual meeting, 


yest 
ener: 


not in @vednes¢ 


formal program of the Congress a ie 
its i : +2 on has 
ts sections, but in the informa] ontracts 
versations in the lobby and _ corridfbrest as: 


btained 
at the 
aid by 
anies 10 
e time 
ot now 
cularly 


of the Statler, convention headquartd 

It is well recognized that there 
two schools of thought among mem} 
—one being a “fundamentalist” phi 


ophy of strict adherence to the 
tenets of fraternalism such as full g 


port of the lodge system, with its gow inst 
uals and ceremonials; the other begactor o! 
that the lodge system is becommnly cas 
obsolete, that the public largely has j@nd ope! 
interest in attending the meetings, mre dep 
that the primary function of fratermo offset 
today is providing life insurance pgo long 
tection, and to survive in the pregmven 3) 
era of great competition, fraternals m@eats pa 


be streamlined and their certificates 
by methods similar to those of old | 
life companies. 
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More Extreme Approach 












An even more extreme viewpoint 
just presented itself for sober conside 
tion—proposed abandonment of 
lodge system and of all the charact 
tics of a fraternal, such as the plan 
nounced by A.O.U.W. of North Dak 
to mutualize and change its title, 
did Lutheran Mutual of Waverly, ] 
some years ago. 

The 0.U.W. announcement 
doubtedly had great impact on ¢ 
N.F.C. convention, for this is one of 
most important and successful societi 
Its announcement confessed inability 
operate the lodge system  successtu 
and to interest members in meeting 

This publication has learned that 
other society is preparing to mutual 
and will announce the details some ti 










































yield w: 







in the next few months. 

Considered opinion of some pf suing 1 
nent society executives, actuaries avenvion: 
lawyers here was that the A.O.UMgor fron 





luxuries 
necessit 
plans, « 
ductive 


move may precipitate a number of Sif 
lar actions by other societies which 
operating today more like old line 
panies and have been having mt 
trouble in keeping their lodges going. 













Taxes Are an Issue 







The fraternals have a strong ré 
for maintaining the lodge syste 
the state laws require this, and 
societies also avoid taxation as the 
deemed to be non-profit organizé 
Many efforts have been made by 
lators to tax societies and license 
field representatives. With some, 
may well be the most important f 
for remaining on a fraternal basis. 
a number of leading fraternalist 
lieve the societies are in a losing 
to escape taxation and that if t 
inevitable their societies would be b 
able to face the future as mutuals. 

On the other hand, the foreign 


















with strong religious as well as 











‘characteristics, probably never Royal 
consider mutualization, for their me M. Bar 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) Jessie .I. 





‘agers. 
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Si a of Investment Supply Is 


re 


Mangerous, Bradshaw Says 





“The avid seekers for high grade in- 
stment securities have caused the mar- 
bt to drop to such 
low yield that the 
terest return to 
fe insurance com- 
bnies places them 
a very unhappy, 
not in a danger- 





«l 
. 


ion 3 position,” De 
° Bradshaw, chair- 
ize tan of Woodmen 


| the World Life, 

)maha, declared in 
masterly address 

: n “Life Insurance 
disturhf,vestments” at the 
le hereReneral session 
not in ednesday after- ek. 
igress geo”: He emphasized that the institu- 
*° Gon has outstanding long term policy 
rmal @intracts which were issued upon in- 
| corridffrest assumptions which cannot now be 
adquargbtained from good investments, and 
at the amount of premium now being 
aid by those insured in old line com- 
> MemGanies in the past was definitely fixed at 
st" philje time the policy was issued and can- 
oO the Mot now be changed. He sought par- 
s full sfficularly to deal with the question of 
ith its gow insurance companies may meet the 
ther bhefactor of interest assumption, and dealt 
becom@nly casually with mortality standards 
ly has nd operation expenses which generally 
tings, mre depended upon by life companies 
fraterno offset the declining interest rate. It 
ance pao longer is possible to get the 4% or 
ie presven 312% that were assumed in the 





De E. Bradshaw 


there 


‘nals m@peats past. 
cates g , 
f old pool's Paradise 


“And there is no reason,” he said, 
why anyone should remain in a fool’s 
aradise because our companies happen 
pointe have enough money at the present 
-onsidemime to pay the current demands. The 
of reat flow of interest on investments at 
aractegeiat time may possibly have justified the 
plan gonjecture. The indwstry must change 
h Dakgvith changing conditions, ot face the 
title Bnevitable storm. This fact has caused 
erly, many life companies rapidly to make 
hanges in interest assunyption on all 
ent gpew business.” _ 
on @ He noted the Mterest rate (net earn- 
ne of Ming) decline as reported by the Institute 
societ@o! Life Insutamce was from 3.70% in 
ibility $1939 to 2.92% im 1946. 
cessit™ Mr. Bradshaw asked, “Is it possible 
etingsgthat enough new sectrities will be devel- 
that moped in this country to supply the life 
1utuamcompanies with sufficient investments at 
me tigebout the present yield? The volume 
yield will not come from the present is- 
promsuing entities, It may come from new in- 
‘jes amventions of which we now kmow nothing, 
O.Uigor from ‘the ‘manufacturer ‘of so-called 
of sif luxuries, which tomorrow ‘may become 
hich m@uecessities. It thay come from housing 
ne ciPlans, or from ‘the ownership of pro- 
- gumductive real estate, or from some other 


oing. 






















































Royal Neighbors contingesst—Ntirs. ‘Erna 
M. Barthel, secretary; T. A. Terkelkson; 
Jessie.L. Mitehell, member beard «of :man- 
‘agers, 


XUM 


developments which we cannot now 


foresee. 
Open to Political Attack 


“Many of these, like housing proj- 
ects — and we might include any activity 
which would go to the extent of owning 
and operating industries — are not with- 
out danger of attack from political and 
business opposition. The ability on the 
part of any life organization to operate 
entirely so many business enterprises 
different from the insurance business 
may incur serious animosity, but even if 
all of these could be purchased within 
the next 10 years by the increasing as- 
sets of the life insurance companies, the 
investment demand of the entire coun- 
try would not be satisfied. This isso, 
even though there will be a large in- 
crease in the building of roads, streets, 
public buildings and bridges. The con- 
struction of private buildings and prob- 
ably more government spending will call 
for additional money, but we see no hope 
for an increase in interest. 

“The serious question,” he said, ‘ 
are there many fraternal societies or 
many life insurance companies which 
cannot value their business on an inter- 
est assumption in accordance with pres- 
ent earning rates of return? What will 
become of the business written on a 4 
and 34%% or even on a 3% interest as- 
sumption? What way is open to the 
life companies?” 


Actuaries Are Worried 


“is 


=" 


Actuaries of life companies are deeply | 


concerned about the declining interest 
rate, he said, and its impact on life 
insurance organizations. Most actuaries 
of the fraternals feel the financial struc- 


ture of a society should be equally as | 


strong as the old line company. 
Bradshaw sees in the so-called open con- 
tract of the fraternal societies, which 
permits of levying an assessment on 
members to meet emergencies, as a 
guarantee of solvency at all times. The 
law, he explained, requires fraternals to 
issue the open contract. 

Mr. Bradshaw emphasized that actu- 
arial solvency does not necessarily mean 
actual solvency, for the actuary in ex- 
amining a company makes the same 
assumptions as to mortality, interest and 


Mr. | 


expenses as those which the company | 
made in issuing its business and upon a | 


proper showing on this basis will credit 
it with actuarial solvency. 
the company assumed it would earn 


That is, if | 


3%% interest on reserves, that is the | 
amount the actuary assumes in his cal- | 
culations, but now it is known that no | 
company consistently can earn 34%% on | 


reserves so the entire interest assump- 
tion would be erroneous. The same now 
probably is true regarding 3% assump- 
tion, he said. 


Yield Steadily Declines 


Mr. Bradshaw reported that the aver- 
age yield on Aaa corporate bonds as 


reported by Moody’s showed a decline of | 
2.35% in the years between 1925 and | 


1946, and other comparative data shows 
definite conclusion that life insurance 
eatnings generally are below a 3% basis. 
The records also show increased 
penses which are now 15.5% of income. 

“The folly of assuming that the busi- 
mess can be continued upon a 3% in- 
terest assumption is too obvious for de- 
bate,” he said. “Stable and 
@arnings on assets are essential to the 


ex- | 


sufficient | 


continuance of a life company. An im- | 


‘portant part of the problem facing the 
life companies and societies is that the 
entire long term corporate debt of the 
United States, according to the Na- 
‘tional Industrial Conference Board, at 
‘tthe end of 1944 was only about $30 
billion as against $33% billion at the 
end of 1930, whereas the life insurance 
assets then were $19 billion compared to 
the estimated $41 billion at the end of 
1944.” 

Mr. ‘Bradshaw said the staggering fact 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is that in 14 years from 1930 to 1944 the 
corporate debt of the country was re- 
duced $3% billion while life insurance 
assets increased about $22 billion, and 
in September this year totaled about 
$50 billion. The long term U. S. gov- 
ernment debt was increased to $257 bil- 
lion. All of the increase, he said, has 
been consumed by the investing public 
on a 244% interest return or less. 
Great Rise in Assets 

“A significant fact is that life insur- 
ance assets have increased in the 17 
years 1930-1946 from $18.879 billion to 
$48 billion so it would appear it is nec- 
essary to invest more than $3% billion 
extra assets annually from insurance 
companies, and to this should be added 
the maturities of investments, which 
would run the amount up to a much 
larger sum.” 

Examination of admitted assets fig- 
ures for life companies since 1896 indi- 
cates these increase on the average 
more than 100% each 10 years, he said, 
so it may be reasonable to expect the 
assets will be around $100 billion in 
1956, having in mind that life insurance 
is more easily sold to the public now 
than ever before and that more policy 
proceeds are needed now to provide ade- 
quately for beneficiaries under a higher 
cost of living conditions. 


Detroit Banker 
Predicts Slump 
as Passing Phase 


DETROIT—B. E. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent of National Bank of Detroit, in ad- 
dressing the Wednesday session of the 
N.F.C., predicted that the present era 
of high prices will pass and that a great 
amount of trouble, including unemploy- 
ment and business losses, will tempo- 
rarily ensue but that they need not rep- 
resent more than a passing phase. 

“It is inconceivable that we could 
long believe that we get wealthier and 
better off from having engaged in a ter- 
rible war which took so many of the 
flower of our youth and so much in raw 
materials,” he said. “We will sooner 
or later come to realize that this en- 
gendered boom is a ‘phoney’ and act ac- 
cordingly.” 


Degree of Honor, St. Paul, provided the 
uniformed team of women who initiated 
the first general session by bringing in 
the American and Canadian emblems 
and mounting them in standards on the 
rostrum. Miss Hazel Kemp, Michigan 
state president of Degree of Honor, was 
director. The team came from Green- 
leaf lodge No. 130. 


The Days Thit hve Te Te 


“These things to be—a loftier race 


than ere the world hath known shall rise 


With flame of freedom in the souls, 


and light of knowledge in their eyes.” 
- Jehu Bartlett 





Greeting National Fraternal E. ongress 


The light of understanding and flame of human 


kindness is perpetuated by fraternal 


activities. 


he MAC CABEE & is proud of its 


heritage and membership in The National Fraternal Congress. 


Continued devotion to the original fraternal 


concept is insurance of human rights and the best 


assurance of peace among men. 
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Midkiff Equipped 
Well for High 
N.F.C. Post 


Troy W. Midkiff, the new Congress 
president, was born Sept. 28, 1886, in 
East St. Louis, IIl., and in 1900 the fam- 
ily moved to Seattle. He was graduated 
from Lewis Commercial College there in 
1904, and moved to Great Falls, Mont., in 
1909, where he was in the mortgage and 
investment business until 1941. 

He became interested in fraternal so- 
cieties at a very early age by joining 
Woodmen of the World of Denver in 
1905, at Palouse, Wash. Mr. Midkiff be- 
came consul commander, the presiding 
officer of the local lodge at the age of 
19. He was active in district meetings. 
Upon moving to Great Falls he trans- 


ferred his membership to Camp 67 there, 
of which he still is a member. 

Mr. Midkiff was elected a delegate 
from Montana to various national con- 
ventions of his society and also was 
elected by the national convention to 
various national offices of the society. 
He was elected a director in 1928, and 
president in 1941, being reelected in 1944. 

He was the first president of the Mon- 
tana State Fraternal Congress and has 
participated in sessions of the National 
Fraternal Congress since 1930. He was 
elected president of the N. F. C. Presi- 
dents Section in 1945, previously having 
been secretary-treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent. He was named on the N. F. C. ex- 
ecutive committee in 1944, reelected in 
1945, and elected vice-president last 


year. 

Mr. Midkiff is a past exalted ruler of 
the B. P. O. Elks and past grand chan- 
cellor and supreme representative of 
Knights of Pythias. 














AN OPPORTUNITY 
Worth Looking Into! 








gate. 


you to get started. 





608 SECOND AVENUE SOUTH 


Lutheran Brotherhood has unusual sales opportunities, 
offering liberal ‘commissions to Lutheran men and 
women who can qualify as agents. If you live in a 
Lutheran territory, it is to your advantage to investi- 


We send trained supervisory help to enable 


Address your letter, including statement of age and 
qualifications, to: 


Superintendent of Agencies 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Dora Alexander Talley. Pres. 





PROUDLY 
we point to these figures 


Paid in Benefits Since Organization................$ 54,838,236 
SN I NE Fa ONE onic pi a's oc ovis ons oe Cee ha 43,950,732 
Certificates in Force July 1, 1947.................... 147,353 
Insurance in Force July 1, 1947.................... 113,463,394 
Invested in Government, State, Municipal, Railroad, 

Public Utility, and Industrial Bonds and FHA In- 

SG SN FEF SOR IES Ne Fae pies de 58 42,229,269 
Distribution of Savings to Members in 1946......... 245,397 


(and there'll be an even greater amount of savings 
distributed to members in 1947) 


Supreme Forest 
WOODMEN CIRCLE 


Clara B. Cassidy, Secy. 








Recruiting Problem 
Panel at Field 
Managers’ Session 


Society Sales Executives 
Get Down to Cases 
in Detroit 


NEW OFFICERS 


President—Herbert G. Benz, Aid 
Assn. for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis. 

Vice-president—Joseph Spencer, field 
director Protected Home Circle, 
Sharon, Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer—John E. Little, 
field director and actuary Maccabees, 
Detroit. 

Executive committee—Thomas 0. 
Hertzberg, Fidelity Life, Fulton, IIl., 
retiring president; W. Cable Jackson, 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl.; 
J. R. Sims, W. O. W., Omaha; J. Henri 
Goguen, L’Union Saint Jean-Baptiste 
d’Amerique, Woonsocket, R. I. 


DETROIT—Fraternals are doing an 
intensive job of recruiting and training 
field representatives, it became apparent 
at the annual meeting here of Frater- 
nal Field Managers Assn., which is af- 
filiated with the National Fraternal 
Congress and held its gathering just 
preceding that of the parent organiza- 
tion. 

The societies in the years past used 
to do their selling largely through mem- 
bers—and some still depend upon that 
medium—but the up-and-coming  so- 
cieties have adopted most modern meth- 
ods and are drafting and training a full- 
time field personnel which is educational- 
ly equipped to provide a substantial in- 
flux of new business and give the insur- 
ing public a professionally sound service. 

Thomas O. Hertzberg, field director 
of Fidelity Life, Fulton, IIl., presided. 

Mayor E. J. Jeffries of Detroit, for 
many years an official of Maccabees, 
welcomed the managers Sunday. The 
initial attendance was over 100, includ- 
ing a large number of society presidents 
and high executive officers. 

“Our managers have more to do with 





our program than any other grogp 
our company,” A. E. Wall, superinte 
ent of agencies, Confederation Life, 
ronto, declared in a talk. ‘i 
There is a three-point policy: 





evit 
yste 


One item is to secure quality busiy 7] 
from a selected group of well t resi 
men instead of large volume from 
large number of low production agew preside 
Second is to train the men carefully ruth 
modern life insurance selling, and hy "First 5 
adequate. representation in all territ, <a 
served. Third, to reduce field turng treat 

Confederation holds a managem@y cullot 
conference once a year, discusses age ares 
objectives, results in the previous yg F Secreta 
where it is felt the company and mh Hur 
slipped. A clear picture is given off 
derwriting policy. The underwrij Strong | 
committee from head office has atten resi 
and put on a demonstration. When iF", ae 
first was started many managers y om efi 
loath to criticize practices, but now ¢ . to 
speak freely. a ee 
Small Training Sessions dress as 

The company also holds small tr —- tl 
ing conferences of six to eight y estes 
throughout the country, he said, Pm * oi 
pared sales talks are employed. 9 li 
managers now know at least three tam’ os 1 
to give their agents for use in the fig ee “ae 
Confederation has a_ corresponde Be ten 
course, one section being in fundamé te our 
tals; another a master course. vice ha 

Mr. Wall spoke on his compan hee § 
“training the trainer’ program. Man Mr. Bal 
ers must report weekly to the home, ce lodg: 
fice on new men’s results and thie. on 
reports are closely checked and @, may 
analysis sent to the manager. The mi 4 
ager must render also each week agives Re: 
port on his recruiting and training@y, Ba 
tivities. Every field man is interviewMaqe sul 
for approximately two hours by t&,, 194¢ 


manager once a month. This heart 
heart talk goes into finances, perso 
affairs and many aspects of the agen 
selling job. Field management is a cg 
plex matter, Mr. Wall said. An ess¢ 


eased 3 
n, 1, 194 
09,855. te 
dger ass 
tal of 












tial element which is more importihye $19 
than anything else is personal lead@mes fo 
ship. c., with 








The field conferences are very vali 
ble in enabling head office executives 
get to know the field men better, 

A managers’ advisory council of t 
elected by the managers by ballot on 
a year was initiated in 1944. They pi 
up problems in the field, thresh the 
out and make recommendations to 
head office. It has been a powerful m 
rale builder. 

Mrs. Clara B. Bender, N. F. C. pre 
ident, spoke briefly. 

Eleven fields in which to concentragvestmet 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) Milton 
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Fraternal Field. Managers Assn. Elects 
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New officers and the executive committee members of the Fraternal Field Manage 
Assn.: T. O. Hertzberg, field director, Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill., retiring preside 
Joseph Spencer, Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa.; W. Cable Jackson, Modern We 
men, Rock Island, [ll.; H. G. Benz, Aid Assn. for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., preside 
J. R. Sims, W.O.W.. Omaha; J. E. Little. Maccabees, Detroit; and H. H. Gogué 
L’Union St. Jean-Baptiste d’Amerique, Woonsocket. R. I. 
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President—Alex 


turno Second vice-president — Miss 
Nagem—iyeCullough, Women’s Catholic Order 
eS agewl: Foresters, Chicago. 

‘OUS Yel Secretary-treasurer—A. L. Saulmon, 
~~ Ben Hur, Crawfordsville, Ind. 







or Lutherans, Appleton, Wis. 
First vice-president—Fred A. John- 
son, Royal League, Chicago. 


Strong leadership is demanded of so- 
ty presidents in encouraging a revival 
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Public Relations Committee 
Tells Questionnaire Results 





O. Benz, Aid Assn. to public 


as 
Mary 
to member societies 
on. 
vertising. 


promotion, with 


in his annual newspapers. 


second question. 


relations 







this interest in lodge on 
now ecial emphasis on opportunities for 
Mrvice to the community, J. B. Baker 
Maccabees declared 
dress as president of the Presidents 
‘all try ction. “We have seen many of the 
cht atures that were once the prerogative 
aid a fraternal lodge and since discarded 
“a some instances as outmoded, become 
oa e prime motives in enlisting the in- 
the rest of many whose only concern ap- 


and 
“he 


ining 
erview 
by t 
heart 














ars to be their desire to serve their 
Have we been slumbering 
ile our original purpose of human 
rvice has been adopted and employed 


lowmen. 


other fields?” 


ek x ives Results in 1946 


ade substantial 


Mr. Baker urged society heads to in- 
ice lodges to report annually to home 
@ices on their fraternal activities so the 
hta may be assembled by N.F.C. 


Mr. Baker reported N.F.C. societies 
gains 
par 1946 with total membership in- 
eased 329,379 to a total of 7,773,490 


the fiscal 


minutes’ 


duration 


Person, 1, 1947; insurance in force up $419,- 
© agtiho 855 to an aggregate of $7,016,900; 
S 4 COlidser assets advanced $92,988,878 to a 


N €SS@Btal of $1,680,861,668. 


npor 


$12,735,751 
| leade 


ave 


| c, with annual 
y vali 4'367. 





pmes for orphans, the aged and sick, 
maintenance cost $1,- 


The societies 


capital invested in 


Instead of submitting recommendations 
activities 
should be carried on by the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, the committee on pub- 
lic relations headed by Norton J. Wil- 
liams, president of Equitable Reserve, 
Neenah, Wis., sent out a questionnaire 
to ascertain 
public relations work they are carrying 


what 


Seventy of the 110 societies queried 
replied to the questionnaire. 
question was regarding newspaper ad- 
Three societies reported they 
advertised monthly, nine that they use 
the daily newspapers and 24 use weekly 


The first 


Use of radio was the subject of the 
Seventeen societies 
per program. 
Three societies replied to the third 











utives@ He took up the question of lodge in- President. 

I, tivity, saying fraternalism has done a =" 
of thi tendid job, as shown by the commit- 

oa On € on state of orders and statistics, of advertising purposes. 

1€y Pi@hich he is chairman; and if there is 

sh th@hything wrong with the lodges it moving pictures 

> tO Hhould be corrected. The lodge system i " 

rful Must be preserved, he said. There are 

C ousands of members to whom the committee believes 
- Pdge is very important. : 

centrgvestment Man Talks 

8) Milton A. Whitley, manager of — 
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interest rate may be 
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The huge foreign 
the next few years 
of the low rate prac- 
He anticipates new 
ssues will be floated 
1 preclude making a 


1S 


also by 


of 


groups; 
quality 


Fifteen 


buying 
preferred 
should be no unreasonable risk involved. 


this 


is 
branch of public relations work that will 
be used much more successfully in the 


the 
stocks. 


question that they used billboards for 


that 


reported they used radio programs of 15 
to 


Ingolf Lee, assistant actuary, Lutheran 
Brotherhood, Minenapolis; E. E. Norton, 
Detroit, field supervisor of the society for 
Michigan ,and Herman L. Ekern, Chicago, 


The fourth query was on the use of 
stated they 
were using these for entertainment in 
lodge rooms and sales departments. The 


another 


Then there was the question as to lo- 


profit. The answer must be found in 
some other field, possibly good mort- 
gage loans, but securing a satisfactory 
rate may be a problem. 

The answer seems to be to seek re- 
lief in the bond market, by broadening 
the field, perhaps by investing in new 


highest 
There 


cal lodges holding meetings or promot- 
ing projects that would warrant news- 
paper publicity. Fifty-two of the 70 re- 
porting societies stated their local units 
secured free newspaper publicity from 
meetings and projects. One society 
reported last year its local units clipped 
and sent publicity direct to the home 
office totaling 7,300,000 lines and that in 
the first six months this year the news- 
paper clippings totaled 4,500,000 lines. 
In addition, in the first half of 1947 these 
units received 3,700 radio publicity lines. 
“Most societies do not have this form 
of publicity reported to them and there- 
fore have no definite figures,” the com- 
mittee stated. “It is safe to say that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
newspaper items appearing in the week- 
ly and daily newspapers about our fra- 
ternal societies each year. These are 
published as news items and without 
any expense to the local units.” 
Question six related to publication of 
official papers sent to members, and 68 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


Mrs. Cassidy Named 
New President of 
Secretaries 


Mrs. Clara B. Cassidy, secretary of 
Woodmen Circle of Omaha, was. elected 
president of the Secretaries Section of 
N.F.C. at the annual meeting in De- 
troit Monday. She succeeds Susan 
Matuscak, First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union, Cleveland. 

The new vice-president is John P. 
Stock, Maccabees, Detroit; and George 
H. Crowns of Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Chicago, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
in addition to the officers are: Miss F. 
Benita Durham, Women’s Catholic Or- 


der of Foresters, Chicago; Fred C. 
Mueller, Lutheran Brotherhood, Chi- 
cago, and J. H. Abrahams, Security 
Benefit, Topeka. 

Mr. Abrahams gave a talk on in- 
structions for financial secretaries; N. 
J. Williams, president Equitable Re- 


serve, Neenah, Wis., took up a chal- 
lenge to fraternalism and Mr. Stock 
dealt with office management. 




















Dec. 31, 1942 
Dec. 31, 1946 


April 30, 1947. . 


least cost. 









THE AMAZING RECORD 


of 


Admitted Assets Surplus 
oA $2,463,016.80 $1,917,966.37 
3 4,176,451.18 3,284,590.25 
4,700,067.75 3,380,074.32 


It will pay you to investigate this Service Society. 


A. W. Franklin, Supreme Secretary 


632 No. Park St. 
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THE UNITED COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS | 


Membership 
81,074 
118,858 
136,135 


A Fraternal Accident Association that offers more protection at 


Columbus, O. 
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the field. 


real incentive for 
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At the very begi 





TEN REASONS — 
Why New Men Do Well | 


With Fidelity Life. 


They are screened through aptitude and other 


2. They follow a definite induction procedure. 


They take the Association’s Sales Training pro- | 


4. They all have a definite work procedure through 


use of a Weekly Plan Book. 


5. They work with competent field supervisors in 


6. They have the help of award winning sales aids. 


They have a compensation plan which provides 


They are recognized for work well done. 


9. They can write life with accident, hospital and 
disability features. 


They can write double indemnity, dismember- 
ment and fracture benefits on risks from age five 


presented to these men in black and white, step by 
step. Not only are they told why they should do 
things, but are show 


Fidelity Life Association 


Fulton, Illinois 


51st Year Distinguished Life Insurance Service 


top notch performance. 


nning, the entire procedure is 


n how they should do them. 
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Increased Research Is Price 
of Better Underwriting 





_Research is the order of the day, in 
life insurance underwriting as elsewhere, 
Dr, H. B. Kennedy, medical director of 
Woodmen of the World Life, Omaha, 
told the Medical Section at its annual 
meeting Monday. 

It appears there were 25 million indi- 
viduals in this country in 1943 who were 
suffering from chronic ailments, with a 
disability rate of a billion man-days and 
approximately a million deaths a year 
from the same cause. These figures, he 
said, do not include such disabling dis- 
eases as diabetes, thyroid diseases, blind- 
ness, tuberculosis and other chronic in- 
fections. 

To the billion man-days should be 


added 10 million individuals partially or 
totally disabled from accidents. Dr. 
Kennedy said it appears this problem is 
much greater than most people realize 
and as the number of older individuals 
in the population increases it will be- 
come accentuated. 

Much stress is being laid by philan- 
thropists, research societies, scientists, 
medical universities and top executives 
of insurance institutions on doing some- 
thing about the problem of the chron- 
ically ill and aged. 

Dr. Kennedy discussed home office 
underwriting trends in fraternals. ‘““With- 
out the proper use of statistics,” he said. 
“life insurance would not be on the 





WOODMEN OF 


GREETINGS.... 


... to our Fellow Fraternalists 
of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress as we assemble in annual 


convention in Detroit. 


May we there fully accept the slogan, “Today’s Chal- 
lenge—Our Opportunity” . . . be inspired to provide 
greater fraternal, social and protective service, and 
determine to widen our influence for good through 
the civic and patriotic services we shall contribute to 


the communities, the states, and the nation. 
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FARRAR NEWBERRY, President W.C. BRADEN, Secretary 


OUR ASSETS EXCEED $160,000,000 
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sound basis that it is today. Statistical. 
analyses and mortality investigations of 
past experience, although not informing: for life protection be inspected by op 
us exactly as to our expectations in the’ 


future, do serve as guides in regard to 
our future experience. The actuary is 
equipped to make these investigations 
and to interpret them im terms of proper 
ratings and practices. Therefore co- 
operation between the underwriting de- 
partment and the actuary is essential if 
the best underwriting practices are to 
be followed. 

“The field worker is the fast under- 
writer and therefore is the key to our 
problem of securing new and persistent 
members or certificate holders. The 
home office underwriter cam act on or 
deal with only the application that is 
submitted to his respective home office. 
The well trained underwriter in the 
field is the first link im the chain of the 
life inswrance structure. During recent 
years fraternal benefit societies have 
been slowly but surely improving the 
personnel of the individuals that repre- 
sent then? at the fountain-head! of our 
business.” 

He said there must be cordial relations 
between home office medical’ director 
and underwriter and the underwriter in 
the field, and all must be well grounded 
in problems confronting them. 

Qualifications for the home office un- 
derwriter, he said, include training in 
fundamentals of underwriting and the 





mercial companies. Most: fraternal be, 
efit. societies require that: all applicans 





of the nationally known inspection coy 
panies.. This is done in all cases whethe 
medical. or nonmedical, regarvless of tf 
amount. of insurance applied. for. Som 
societies require two inspection repor 
from different) companies: whem fh 
amount: of. protection applic! for is ; 
excess of $19,000.” 

Dr,. Kennedy said it must be borne j 
mind. that: ate underwriter in'the hon, 
office of a fraternal is passingson! cand 
dates for mettbership at the same tim 
he is appraisint: them as life ifbunameg 
risks;. for the societies have théir sogy 
as well.as insurance members. Hee’ fee) 
the fraternals by and large arét selling 
policies that! are: much too small,:.leaying 
the old' line compatties to write the im 
viduals later for at much larger amow 

W. ©. W.. recently established im ¢ 
home office a preliminary underwriting 
departnient in! which a junior unde 
writer inspects an’ application just a 
soon as itireaches-the office and sttdig 
it for any omission’s:. If he finds cert 
conditions: set forth: which suggest 4 
medical examinatiom: is mecessaryy. fig 
writes immediately for the medical fom 
to be exeouted.. Date of birth and ‘the 
amount are ‘checked for non-medical lim 
its; personal history may call for: 
physician’s~ statenventt or some _ special 
type of examination: or qumestionnaite 































Now Gllicercdf Gets Concress Section 








New Officers of State Congress Section——(front rew—all naw®ishown as: officers are 
on executive committee)! Louise Patrick, Philadephia, director. Woodmen Circle; H. ¢. 
Fabian, W.O.W., Qmaha;. Georgia manager at Atlanta, president; Helen. O’Brien, 
A.O.U.W. of Washingtom. Unumelaw,. Wash.. first vice-president; Helen..E. Wold, 
Lyndhurst, N. J., second. vice-president; (back row) Ethel H. Heliway Nall... Woodmen 
Circle, Montgomery.. Ala... installing officer; Edna E. Dugan, Dégree of Honor, St. Paul, 
past president; Mamie T.. Flaherty,. Woman's: Benefit, Richmons, Va.; August Faubel, 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans.. Indianapolis, and’ president Kentucky Fraternal:! Congress; 


Dorothy Adang, Women’s: Catholic Order. 





of Foresters, Ft: Wayne. Ind... president 


Indiana Congress; Ii. J.. Bayley, secretary Unity Life &. Atcident. Syracuses.N. Y. 





W. G. Fisher. executive: vice-president. Lutheram Brotherhood:'. 


ability to determine for himself whether 
a risk is good. or not; at: least: two years 
in college; a working knowledge of 
Greek and Latin. which: will: emable: him 
to pick up medical terms more quickly; 
and evenly balanced. temperament. (“an 
individual who is. subject: to. blue: Mon- 
days or the fellow who is on. the moun- 
tain top one day and. in the valley the 
next should not be: selected! as-an under- 
writer”). The underwriter. must be able 
to see upon a blackboard. in his mind 
or on a work sheet: the complete picture 
of his applicant as iti has. been gathered 
from application,. inspection report and! 
findings of medical examination and lab- 
oratory technician. He must observe in: 
detail the entire past,. personal and fam- 
ily history of applicants:;. Dr. Kennedy 
said from three to five years are re- 
quired to traim a college man or woman 
properly to evaluate life insurance risks.. 

“Home office underwriters in fra- 
ternal insurairce: societias: or associations. 
are doing a much better job than they 
did a few years ago:. Therefore under- 
writing stamdards and procedures are: 
more thoroug!: and up-to-date and com-~ 
pare favorably with: those im the com: 


other than the regular medical exami 
nation.. 

The applicatiom: also is checked. for 
status of other:insurance. When:this has 
been done andthe whole filé:is com- 
plete the chief. underwriter andichis. as 
sociates are in:a:mmuch better. position to 
pass: finally upom: the risk, andé muth 
time. is saved'in isstance. 2 

He believes-the writing of nonmedita 
speeds up handling the business vety 
greatly, especially tn this readjustment 
periad whemdocters are overworked antl 
often in rural.communities there canno 
be found a physician within 30 or 4# 
miles- of the applicant. Quite a number 
of societies-and!old line companies writ 
non:medical up to age 45 and °$3;000 i 
amount, he saidj. requiring a. meditd 
on alf amounts applied for when applt 
cant'is 45 or over. 

The home office underwriters. shoul 
liave constantly at their elbows undér 
writing manuals which are furnished Dy 
the leading reinsuring companies of th 
country.. Oteupational manuals-and ‘als 
the: latest: copy of “Risk Appraisal’ by 
Dr:, Harry W. Dingman, vice-presidén 

(CONTIN EED ON PAGE:35)) 
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W. E. Wright, secretary A.O.U.W. of North Dakota, Fargo; Herbert G. Benz, Aid 
Assn. for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis.; and J. A. Porterfield; M. L. Ridgeway, secretary, 
and Norton J. Williams, president, all of Equitable Reserve, Neenah, Wis. 








legislative year, which the committee 
said, revealed what the committee re- 
gards as fundamental weaknesses in the 
approach to problems from a legisla- 
tive viewpoint. 


Independent Action Discouraged 


“If this congress is to function prop- 
erly,” the committee said, “the fact that 
it is a cooperative enterprise must be re- 
peatedly emphasized. Too frequently 
during this year have our problems been 
the creatures of a state congress or the 
representatives of one of our own mem- 
ber societies. This committee does not 
charge bad faith in any instance but it 
sincerely believes that all too frequently 
friends of the fraternal benefit system 
have taken the initiative in legislative 
matters without consultation with the 
proper officers or of committees of this 
congress.” The report incorporated sev- 
eral portions of the N.F.C. constitution 
which indicate that the responsibility for 
sponsoring legislation or for determina- 
tion of the merits of legislation when in- 
troduced rests squarely with the con- 
gress or its executive committee. No in- 
dividual or group of individuals may do 
this, and it is the considered committee’s 
opinion that every subsidiary body of 
the congress and every organization con- 
sisting of representatives from member 






societies of the congress should be so} 
advised, and that member societies so 
advise key people and other of their 
members who may be apt to become in- 
terested in legislation. 















The Royal League Fellowship Assn. 
held its annual meeting in Chicago this 
week, with Fred A. Johnson, head of | 
the society, inattendance, and collected } 
$1,500 contributions for the Zlack Moun- | 
tain sanitarium, tuberculosis hospital of 
the society, which was founded in 1903. 
Mr. Johnson, who was attending the 
annual convention of National Fraternal 
Congress in Detroit, made a flying trip] 
back to Chicago to be present at the as- 
sociation gathering. j 

The annual dinner of past presidents 
was held Monday evening at the Statler. | 
This has come to be a regular function 
of the N.F.C. convention. Among past] 
presidents noted were, with the dates of 
their incumbencies: Thomas H. Cannon,j 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, 
1909-1910; Frances Buell Olson, Degree 
of Honor, St. Paul, 1929-1930; Bradley C. | 
Marks, A.O.U.W. of North Dakota, 1933- 
1934; Samuel H. Hadley, Protected Home} 
Cirele, Sharon, Pa., 1936-1937; Dora 
Alexander Talley, Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha, 1937-1938; Frances D. Partridge, | 
Woman’s Benefit, Port Huron, Mich., 




























1939-1940: Alex O. Benz, Aid Assn. for 
Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., 1946-1941; 
Thomas R. Heaney, Catholic Order of 










Foresters, Chicago, 1941-1942; Norton J.j 
Williams, Equitable Reserve, Neenah, 
Wis., 1942-1943; Grace W. McCurdy,| 






Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill., 1943- 
1944; Farrar Newberry, W.O.W., Omaha, 
1944-1945, and Walter C. Below, Fidelity 
Life, Fulton, Ill, 1945-1946. 










Legislative Accomplishments Are Told 





The year of 1947 has been one of the 
most difficult experienced from a legisla- 
tive standpoint, but it is not unreason- 
able to assume that future years will be- 
come increasingly so, Frank H. Lee, 
Woman’s Benefit, Port Huron, Mich., 
reported as chairman of the committee 
on law. He said there are many pro- 
posals in the offing that may become leg- 
islative proposals and which will have 
to be considered carefully. The best 
guarantee that these will be for the best 
interests of the fraternals is a properly 
functioning N.F.C., and the power of 
the congress to be a constructive force 
depends upon unqualified cooperation 
and support from every person in the in- 
stitution. 

In Florida, the committee reported, 
N.F.C. societies were exempted from the 
premium tax which was imposed in the 
1940 legislative session, but an agent’s 
licensing law was enacted. Illinois 
adopted an act permitting the granting 
of benefits upon the lives of children un- 
til they reach the minimum age required 
for adult membership in a society but 
= exceeding age 18 at nearest birth- 
ay. 


New Code Passed in Utah 


A new fraternal code was adopted in 
Utah. Wyoming removed its restric- 
tions on designating beneficiaries. New 
York’s legislature passed a bill making 
it mandatory that the certificate contain 
a provision that expulsion from a so- 
ciety would not affect the insurance con- 
tract. California permitted the granting 
of sick benefits by local lodges. This 
bill was not sponsored by the congress 
but its passage is especially helpful to 
many societies. 

A 2% tax on fraternal rates was de- 
feated in Colorado and two bills in 








Stella I. Lamott, Jackson, Mich., Liberty 
Life & Accident of Muskegon; and others 
from that society in attendance: W. F. 

urray, president, Muskegon; L. G. Pearce, 
district manager, Detroit; E. A. Jones. 
Muskegon, agency training supervisor. 


North Dakota which would have re- 
quired licensing agents were defeated, 
as well as bills which would have forced 
fraternals in that state to comply with 
the investment laws and would have re- 
pealed the provision that annual licenses 
continue until renewed or specifically re- 
fused. 


Georgia Tax Bill Failed 


In Delaware bills to subject the so- 
cieties to the general insurance laws, in- 
cluding a premium tax, failed of enact- 
ment. The Georgia house bill to impose 
a 2% premium tax on fraternal rates 
failed. Illinois house bills dealing with 
the effect of expulsion of a member were 
not passed. A South Carolina effort to 
tax the societies was defeated. A Mary- 
land house bill providing for the licens- 
ing of fraternals’ field representatives 
was amended to exclude such a provision 
and then passed. In New York state an 
effort was made to have fraternals enjoy 
the same privileges in writing juvenile 
insurance as other companies but this 
legislation failed. A house resolution in 
Congress which would materially have 
increased postage rates on societies’ pub- 
lications did not pass. 

“Your committee is pleased to report 
that with the possible exception of the 
licensing of agents’ provisions in the 
states of Florida and South Carolina 
which have been enacted, no legislation 
inimical to the best interests and prog- 
ress of fraternal benefit societies has 
been enacted; that in the case of South 
Carolina the bill finally enacted was an 
infinitely less hostile bill than that origi- 
nally introduced; and that in the case 
of Florida the practical effect of the en- 
acted law will not be too difficult to 
meet.” 


Societies Sustained in Oklahoma 


The litigation in Oklahoma relative to 
the 4% premium tax law and its applica- 
tion to fraternals was noted, and also 
that the state supreme court held that 
societies were not subject to this tax. | 

The committee recommended that in 
New York state provisions relating to 
the writing of juvenile protection should 
be amended so that all restrictions are 
removed, or failing in this, societies 
should be accorded the same privileges 
as the old line companies, and that in 
Minnesota the law should be amended to 
provide that local lodges of fraternals 
meet at least once a month. 

While there were no sensational state- 
ments in the report, the committee made 
the point that its work involved a pro- 
digious effort on the part of the officers 
and members. It was a very difficult 
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64 YEARS 


CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS 


LEADS IN SERVICE 





If it’s good in the Life Insurance Field 
We have it! 


SIXTY-FOUR YEARS OF PROGRESS 
WHILE SERVING THE 
CATHOLIC HOMES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Total Combined Certificates in Force 
December 31, 1946—165,488 
Benefits Paid—$92,551,019.55 
Insurance in Force—$1|53,737,472.00 
Assets—$46,603,740.00 


Donations fo Church, Charity, Education, Relief— 
$10,000,000.00 


George H. Crowns Thomas R. Heaney 
High Secretary 


Available territory for experienced Catholic Insurance Rep- 
resentatives. Address Thos. R. Heaney, 30 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Bond Prices Down, 
But Yield Problem 
| Will Continue 


DETROIT—While there is already 
| evidence of a decline in prices of both 
| long and short term bonds, it must be 
| remembered that this means the end of 
} bond market profits for bondholders, 

M. A. Whitley of Standard & Poor’s 
f said at the meeting of the Presidents’ 
Section of the N.F.C. 

Yields will not go high enough so 
there will not be an earnings problem, 
he predicted. For this reason it may 
i not be realistic to stick to high grade 
issues exclusively. Good mortgage loans 
may be the answer in some cases, 
though competition has reduced returns 
on the best and the less desirable ones 
| are unsuitable for fraternals. 


Asserting that the solution must be 
found in the bond market, Mr. Whitley 
said there are plenty of attractive bonds 
in the various industry that qualify for 
the fraternals’ purposes. The highest 
quality preferred stocks also merit con- 
sideration, he said, as a supplement to 
bond income... The best solution for the 
bond problem, he said, is to buy well 
selected issues classed a little under top 
quality. 

At the same time, no type of security 
should be overlooked as a_ possible 
source of revenue. Good rail bonds can 
be bought to yield quite a liberal return, 
for example. 





At the opening of the Fraternal Field 
Managers Assn. annual meeting it was 
announced that free tickets were avail- 
able to see the broadcast of the noted 
Detroit “Coffee Club” radio program. 
Many fraternalists took advantage of 
the offer, a feature of which was that 
there might be a prize in the form of 
desirable merchandise. 



































field force will tell you that 


{Modern Woodmen field representatives at one of the all- 
expense trips awarded them for outstanding production.) 


The men and women of the Modern Woodmen 
“Modern Woodmen 


IT’S EASIER TO SELL 
THAN ‘JUST INSURANCE” 


149 new representatives 
became identified with 
this successful group "in 
1946, and found a profita- 
ble, pleasant and interest- 
ing profession. Many 
made exceptional records 
in their first year with the 


life insurance protection is much easier to sell than 
‘just insurance.’” They will tell you, too, that the 
understanding attitude of a field-minded management 
and the many profitable leads available through this 
Society’s 8500 local Camps help establish the Modern 
Woodmen field representative in a pleasant and 
well-paying position. 

As a result of the Society’s modern training pro- 
gram for Agents, plus the intelligent and sympathetic 
“helps” provided by the Head Office, this field force 
turned in a record-breaking year in 1946—adding 
34 per cent to Agents’ over-all earnings. 


MOEN WOODMEN 


OF Weittla ROCK 


ISLAND - 


Society. 
AN OPPORTUNITY awaits 


other qualified men and 
women who wish to em- 
bark upon a respected and 
profitable career. Several 
choice territories are 
available for those who 
qualify—many other ad- 
vantages are to be gained 
by associating with this 
progressive - thoroughly 





tion. 


ILLINOIS 
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50 Years of Praiseworthy Service 


Life Insurance in Force... .. Cae ee 
Benefits Paid since Organization........ 


Assets now more than.............. 





eevee 
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. $38,500,000 
24,000,000 
11,000,000 


Liberal and attractive contracts for men and women as Field representatives 
in Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Write for information. 


EQUITABLE RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Life Insurance for Men, Women and Children 


Neenah, Wisconsin 








Perrin Reports Some 
Benefits from 
Code Negotiations 


The final report of the code committee 
by George G. Perrin of Modern Wood- 
men, Rock Island, Ill, the chairman, 
was a progressively negative one, since 
for the time being, at least, the project 
to secure approval by the commissioners 
of a uniform fraternal code of laws 
which also is acceptable to the societies 
appears to be quite.dead. Mr. Perrin 
said it may be that some time in the fu- 
ture another attempt will be more suc- 
cessful. 

The fraternals and the commissioners 
kicked this project around pretty much 
for a number of years after a committee 
of the N.A.I.C. was organized in’ New 
York late in 1943, composed of four 
commissioners, to meet with a like com- 
mittee of the N.F.C. The work on the 
proposed code continued for three years, 
Mr. Perrin related, entailing a vast 
amount of work by representatives of 
both organizations. 

He said the spirit of mutual interest 
at the first few meetings of the joint 
committees led all concerned to expect 
fulfillment of a long cherished wish that 
the uniform code project would be suc- 
cessful, and the first three drafts of the 
proposed code showed substantial prog- 
ress being made and contained a pro- 
posal acceptable to the fraternals. 


Involved Many Concessions 


Thereafter the revisions took on the 
form of concessions made by the fra- 
ternals which detracted from the desir- 
ability of the code, he said. However, 
prospects of agreement continued until 
the June, 1946, meeting of the commis- 
sioners at Portland, Ore. Due to meet- 
ings of the supreme governing bodies of 
several important 
time, members of the code committee of 
the N.F.C. found it impossible to attend 
the Portland meeting. 
a hurried 
No. 5 for that meeting, but this was not 
acceptable to the 
mittee, Mr. Perrin said. 

Following the Portland meeting the 


commissioners’ committee had a closed 
meeting at Gull Lake, Minn., in August, 
1946, and produced redraft No. 6 for 
consideration at the meéting in Decem- 
ber that year at New York city, but this 
draft was highly objectionable to the 
fraternalists, since,out of 49 sections it 
changed 28, added five entirely new 
sections, deleted three and left only 13 
sections unchanged. 

It omitted entirely the section exempt- 
ing fraternal societies from taxation and 
the section on waiver by local lodge offi- 
cers. It materially changed the agents’ 
licensing section. A section was included 
which gave the commissioner power to 
interpret statutes dealing with admin- 
istrative and procedural provisions, 
changed the section on investments in 
an unacceptable manner, and in many 
other respects contained provisions in- 
imical to the best interests of fraternals, 

Mr. Perrin said the commissioners’ 
draft was wholly unacceptable to the 
railroad brotherhoods of the N.F.C, 
whose interest the code committee en- 
deavored to protect in all revisions of 
the code. The N.F.C. committee filed a 
brief setting forth its objections with 
the commissioners in December, 1946, 
and as a result of this controversy the 
commissioners’ committee was dissolved 
and discharged, thus ending the hearings 
on the code. 

Mr. Perrin said the N.F.C. code com- 
mittee took the position that this action 
by the commissioners automatically end- 
ed the functions of the N.F.C. commit- 
tee until further action by the congress 
or its executive committee, and any 
subsequent legislative proposals fall 
within the province of the N.F.C. com- 
mittee on law. 

“Some benefits have resulted from the 
work of your committee,” he reported. 





now | 
“New Hampshire and Georgia have en- sioner 
acted into law the earlier and more ac- nalist: 
ceptable draft of the code. The sections 
on beneficiaries, juniors and qualifica- Learn 


tions for membership (including non- “Ww 











F salieianadl Setincutdl Assn. New Officers 





Fraternal Actuarial Assn. new officers (front row)—George S. Ling, Woodmen of the 


Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill.; 
R. E. Morris, 


Maccabees, 


medical business) as agreed upon by of cot 

fraternals at that your committee have been enacted into § ters r 
law in numerous states and these are the né 

the principal sections needing change in J and { 

There had been the existing statutes of the various §  cociet 
attempt to prepare redraft states. The three year study of code gratif 
provisions has resulted in a more unified differe 

N.F.C. code com- attitude by the fraternal societies of B tyre | 
what the statutes pertaining to us should sions 

provide.” oncile 
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World, Omaha, past president; Margaret Walker, Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, IIl.: a 
Frank J. Gadient, Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, president; Richard A. Anderson, Rove 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., vice-president; (back row) Lyle H. Barnhart, Orde 
Walter Rugland, Aid Assn. for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis.; Pa ns 
Detroit, secretary. All not shown as officers are members of il 


the council. 
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Fraternal Policies 
for Security Are 
Sought by Public 


More people are buying life insurance 
today than ever before, because they are 
buying for secur- 
ity, a stake in the 
future, Foster F. 
Farrell, secretary- 
manager of N.F.C., 
declared in his an- 
nual report; how- 
ever, sometimes it 
is forgotten that 
fraternal selling has 
individual aspects 
not akin to other 
insurance interests, 
such as the benevo- 
lent features, and 
unless these are 
emphasized by fra- 
ternalists, who will do so? he asked. 

“Certainly not one who has no knowl- 
edge of the matter; and if this emphasis 
is long ignored or neglected, we soon 
would lose our individuality.” 

Mr. Farrell said the fraternal policy of 
selling has to be one of good relations 
with insurance commissioners, members 
and the general public. He has worked 
with 12 presidents of N.F.C. and said 
during this time has sought continuously 
to promote understanding between the 
congress and members of the National 
Assn. of Insurance Commissioners. 
Years ago the public relations job so far 
as the commissioners were concerned 
was not being well done, he said, but 
now many friends among the commis- 
sioners can be counted by the frater- 
nalists. 


Learned Valuable Lesson 


“We have discovered the importance 
of consulting the commissioners on mat- 
ters reviewed by them, and of informing 
the new commissioners of the intentions 
and the purposes of fraternal benefit 
societies. The response has been very 
gratifying. Of course there have been 
differences of opinion, and, human na- 
ture being what it is, there were occa- 
sions when we felt we never could rec- 
oncile these differences, but time and 
effort solved many problems.” 

Great growth of the N.F.C. in the last 





Foster F. Farrell 


12 years from 88 to 114 societies has 
been made possible, Mr. Farrell said, by 
increased activities of committees, par- 
ticularly the very well constituted law 
committee. 

He noted that N.F.C. was invited this 
year to be represented at the Conference 
Committee on Health Insurance, which 
draws its personne] from all sectors of 
the insurance industry writing this type 
of contract, and with representatives of 
organizations within the medical profes- 
sion or in connection with hospital ad- 
ministration who consider that voluntary 
plans underwritten by private insurers 
for covering medical, hospital and sur- 
gical experience, are preferable. 
Socialized Medicine Topic 

“There has been growing talk on the 
subject of socialized medicine, meaning 
federal control of the nation’s health, 
and the conference committee is de- 
signed to formulate insurance plans 
which would avoid the necessity for fed- 
eral control,” he said. 

“Not a large percentage of member 
societies presently are writing health 
insurance, but some are and the number 
is on the increase; therefore, we have 
manifested our interest in this commit- 
tee and in the conferences formed for 
the purpose of discussing the matter. It 
is our further intention to keep advised 
of current trends on the subject and of 
any legislation introduced affecting this 
form of insurance.” 

Mr. Farrell reported the task of re- 
porting on legislative bills affecting in- 
surance, and particularly fraternals, has 
grown to great magnitude, since 730 
bills were received this year, of which 
150 affected fraternals and 83 were en- 
acted into law. 





Increased Research Is Price 
of Better Underwriting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


and medical director of Continental As- 
surance, a volume published by THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 

The medical examiner in the field is 
one of the major problems, he said, and 
more so for fraternals than for old line 
companies because the majority of the 
business procured by the latter is from 
urban communities whereas much fra- 
ternal business comes from rural or 
small town communities where doctors 





Press 








Press section officers (Front row)—Mabel Clare Ladd, editor Gleaner Life, Detroit; 
Mary Baird, Woman’s Benefit, Port Huron, Mich., secretary-treasurer; Bessie Kubanis, 
Royal League, Chicago, vice-president; (back row) Mary B. Kaudy, Women’s Catholic 
Order of Foresters, Wisconsin Rapids; F. B. Mallett, Protected Home Circle, Sharon, 
Pa.; Herbert G. Benz, Aid Assn. for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., president (Michael 


Roman, Greek Catholic Union, Munhall, 
Benefit, Madison, absent). 


Pa., and Frank Thayer, National Mutual 


are scarce. In recent years most doctors 
have been too busy with practice to take 
time out for making insurance examina- 
tions, but as economic conditions change 
the situation will improve. 

Coronary diseases, angina pectoris and 
diseases of the myocardium are the num- 
ber 1 and 2 causes of death at present 
with most life insurance companies, he 
said, and it might be well to pay par- 
ticular attention to underwriting these 
conditions. He feels no underwriter in 
the field, no medical examiner, no home 
office underwriter, can look at or talk to 
an individual and give any correct opin- 
ion as to the condition of the applicant’s 
coronary arteries or the possibility of 
cardiac disease, but can read between the 
lines when there is a history of indi- 
gestion, flatulency, shortness of breath, 
pain under the sternum and other pos- 
sible “give away” symptoms. The rou- 
tine of electrocardiogram always is in 
order when the society is dealing with 
applicants applying for large amounts 
of insurance, he said. 

The third cause of death, cerebral 
hemorrhage, causes home office under- 
writers much grief. Nephritis and 
urinary diseases also rank high. Under- 
writing applicants with hypertension al- 
ways is a major headache. Dr. Kennedy 
discussed cancer at length, noting par- 
ticularly cancer of the digestive tract. 


Section Officers 











New officers of the medical section (front 
row)—Willmar C. Rutherford, Degree of 
Monor, St. Paul, past president; Dr. Hada 
M. Carlson, Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, | 
Ill, president; (back row) E. A. Ander- 
son, Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, sec- 
retary-treasurer; C. B. Parker, Independent 
Order of Foresters, Toronto, Ist vice-presi- 
dent (Dr. H. R. John, Maccabees, Detroit, 
2nd vice-president, absent). 











CONTINUING STEADILY FORWARD WITH 
THE FRATERNAL SYSTEM OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 





Pertinent Aid Association Statistics 
July 1, 1947 





Ledger Assets. . Over $88,000,000 
Insurance inForce. Over$387,000,000 





A\1w A\ssociATION FOR LUTHERANS 


One of America’s Leading 
Fraternal Life Insurance Societies 


APPLETON, 


WISCONSIN 
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Revise Convention Week Schedule 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 





the well trained, well selected field rep- 
resentative is bright, but for the poorly 
trained, ill-selected person it is the worst 


I-harged with directing the affairs of 
| heir societies do not understand clear- 
y the field problems, it was charged by 





‘Thomas O. Hertzberg, Fidelity life, it ever has been. The public, which 
chairman of the committee on field now knows more about life insurance 
work, in his report. Mr. Hertzberg, re- than ever before, will no longer ac- 


iring president of the Fraternal Field 
Managers Assn. and field director of 
Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill, declared this 
situation requires that the N. F. C. face 
he issue squarely. He explained that 
1e is close to the state supervisors and 
ield representatives and goes to them 
-egularly and often to learn the prob- 
ems they are confronting on the firing 
ine. 

There are two issues, he explained— 
ithe licensing of agents and a public re- 
ations program. 

Mr. Hertzberg said the outlook for 


cept poorly trained agents. He stressed 
that societies have had a tendency to 
place more stress on full time men and 
women who are earning their living 
solely through representation of fra- 
ternal societies. The process, however, 
needs speeding up. There are tound more 
mediocre agents among part-timers. 

In the last two years, the societies 
which have had well organized field de- 
partments have had considerable suc- 
cess in recruiting and business produc- 
tion, he said. 
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gave a formal address in addition to 
greetings, saying people speak rather 
loosely of the “American way of life”, 
but the average American worker to- 
day is a cog in a great machine, going 
through the same motions every day 
with deadly regularity. In the transition 
from true independent life to the pres- 
ent pattern, he said, fraternals have not 
done as good a job as they should have. 
Lodge meetings are still on the same 
entertainment level as 40 to 60 years ago. 
The lodges have not kept themselves at- 
tractive. The great vehicle that swept 
the nation years ago now seems to be 
neglected in an era of greatest organiza- 
tional development. This is a great 
challenge to the system. The humdrum 
life of ‘the worker today is largely re- 
sponsible for the present industrial un- 
rest, he said—and Mayor Jefferies has 
had much experience recently with this 
unrest in labor violence at Detroit. 
There is an important job to be done 
here, he said, and it is a job that must 
be done at the “fraternal level”. 


Maintain High Ethical Stand 


The committee on ethics, headed by 
Dora Alexander Talley, national presi- 
dent of Woodmen Circle, Omaha, and 
N.F.C. past president, reported no vio- 
lations of the congress standard of 
ethics set forth in the declaration of 
business principles and ethics adopted 
at Detroit in 1939. “This undoubtedly 
indicates,” the committee stated, “our 
member societies are living up to the 
high principles upon which our organiza- 
tions are founded. As we abide by these 











DORA A. 


TALLEY 


principles, we can expect increased loy- 
alty from our members and greater re- 
spect from the public.” 

The committee quoted some of the 
items from the declaration, which frowns 
upon misrepresentation of facts about 
any competitive society; upon conduct- 
ing business not to the best interests of 
all concerned; and which pledges life 
protection which will be secure and ever- 
lasting, continued promotion of fraternal 
activities, recognition of the importance 
of the field forces, and an honest effort 
to employ only men and women who 
will bring dignity and honor to the 
institution, 

Lodge Activities Report 


At least 40 members societies in the 
last year have participated in commu- 
nity and social activities, Frances D. 
Partridge, secretary Woman’s Benefit, 
Port Huron, Mich., and past president 
N.F.C., reported as chairman of the 
committee on lodge activities. This 
work included flood relief, first aid, com- 
munity fund drives, Red Cross seal sales, 
tag days, memorial services, drill teams, 
ritualistic contests, accident assistance, 
parades, fraternal insurance sales classes 
and get-out-the-vote campaigns. This 
was in addition to the great amount of 
welfare work done by many societies 
and their maintenance of homes for 
orphans, the aged, tuberculosis, etc. 

There was much work done among 





young people, including picnics, Christ- @ 


mas parties, dances, musical and dra- 
matic programs, activities of Boy and 


Girl Scouts and clubs, summer camps,” 
ritualistic work, handicraft, juvenile con-_ 


















FRANCES PARTRIDGE 


ventions, athletics, etc. Visiting of the 
sick was a regular part of the lodge func- 
tions and also use of flower funds to 
contribute to their happiness and wel- 
fare. 

The committee set forth special activ- 
ities of the various individual societies. 
Membership Report 

The membership committee headed 
by Fred A. Johnson, chief executive of 
the Royal League, Chicago, reported 
there were four societies which applied 
for and were accepted as members of 
the National Fraternal Congress in the 
last year. 

These were Order of the Sons of Her- 
mann of the State of Texas, San An- 
tonio; Mutual Beneficial Assn. of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Employes, Philadel- 
phia; Police & Firemen’s Insurance 
Assn., Indianapolis; Polish National Al- 
liance, Brooklyn. ; 

Chairman Johnson said the committee 
made every effort to interest all eligible 
non-member societies in affiliating with 
the conference. He expressed apprecia- 
tion to members of the committee for 
their assistance and especially to John 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Railway Mail Assn.; J. F. Chupick, sec- 
retary of the Slavonic Order, and to 
Foster F. Farrell, N.F.C. manager, all 
of whom have been successful in secur- 
ing applications. 


Tell Results of Public 
Relations Questionnaire 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
societies advised they do send an offi- 
cial publication to members. One has 
a daily paper, another a semi-monthly, 
two have bi-monthly publications, 14 
weekly, 45 monthly and five quarterly. 
Only two reported they had no publica- 
tions to members. 

“The members of our fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies welcome their society’s 
publication,’ the committee said. “The 
president of one society reported to me 
that they tried to change and publish 
their magazine every other month in- 
stead of monthly, and that the members 
objected so that they returned to the 
monthly publication. It is very evident 
that the members do read the official 
publication and in many cases several 
members of the family read it even 
though there may be only one or two 
members in the family.” 

A list of other public relations work 
was requested from the society and 
brought a great variety of answers, 
showing very definitely, the committee 
stated, that local units do carry on 
many projects which get publicity for 
them and help interest the public in their 
work. 
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Gleaner officials and representatives get together—Mrs. Elfa L. Munn, Grand Ledge, 
Mich., member supreme council; H. H. Hough, Detroit, chief organizer; W. H. Wright, 
Winona Lake, Ind., member of board; J. Lee Strachan, Ionia, Mich., chairman; R. G. 
Ransford, Detroit, president; H. I. Zimmer, South Bend, Ind., vice-chairman. 











Calls Employe 
Relations Best 
Public Relations 


If every company worked conscien- 
tiously and continuously on the problem 
of having its financial economics under- 
stood by its employes, our democratic 
economic system would be safe, said 
W. C. Patterson, vice-president Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co., addressing the 
President’s Section of the N.F.C. 

Information direct to the public is 

also important, and much improvement 
can be made there, but if all employes 
were reached the whole public would, in 
effect, be reached. It would understand 
the need for profit and it would know 
that generally profit is not too great. 
Mr. Patterson said he was not afraid of 
mistakes being made by an informed 
public but, uninformed, that same public 
can injure itself irreparably. 
Mr. Patterson described in some de- 
tail his company’s “Know Your Com- 
pany” course which takes groups of 10 
to 15 and‘gives them a four-hour course 
of education in the company’s opera- 
tions. 


Canadians Meet May 5-6 


The Canadian Fraternal Assn. will 
meet in the General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, May 5-6, 1948, it was an- 
nounced at the first N.F.C. general ses- 
sion in Detroit by Claude Fitch, secre- 
tary, who extended greetings from his 
organization. 





Mrs. Clara B. Bender of Degree of 
Honor, St. Paul, retiring N.F.C. presi- 
dent, was on the radio Sunday opening 
of convention week, being quizzed on 
fraternalism by a studio commentator. 
She developed over the broadcast medium 
a fine radio personality and made a big 
impression, 





Dillon Elected as 


President of N.F.C. 


Law Section 


E. W. Dillon, United Commercial 
Travelers of Columbus, was named pres- 
ident of the Law Section of the N.F.C. 
at the annual meeting Monday. He 
succeeds Bernard J. Seeman, Woodmen 
of the World, Omaha. Richard F. Al- 
len, general counsel of Standard Life of 
Lawrence, Kan., was named _  vice- 
president, and George H. McDonald of 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl., 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Dillon gave a talk on “Full Faith 
and Credit’; John P. Davis, general 
counsel of Security Benefit, Topeka, on 
“Community Property Laws,” and EIl- 
roy O. Jones, president Detroit Bar 
Assn., addressed the gathering. 

There was a forum on legislation. 





Undercurrents Noted 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


bers are keenly interested in the lodge 
work. 

The new administration of N.F.C. 
believes implicitly in the fraternal idea, 
but may be expected to revitalize the 
organization, to meet the challenge of 
changed conditions, increased responsi- 
bilities and grave times. It is believed 
N.F.C. and its societies can be made a 
leader in the desperate movement to 
effect peace before the nations of the 
world destroy themselves with atomic 
bombs. 

Fraternals wield powerful influence 
on legislators, and in the N.F.C. are 
represented virtually all of the racial 
and religious groups in this country. 
There has come an understanding and 
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peace between all the varied elements 
in the Congress, and it is the hope of 
leaders that this may be made to ex- 
ert an influence internationally. Some 
leaders feel the United Nations organi- 
zation because of the veto power ac- 
corded Russia has deteriorated into a 
cat-and-dog fight and that this veto 
power soon will be eliminated. 

With the Jan. 1, 1948, deadline under 
Guertin legislation fast approaching, it 
now appears that most of the N.F.C. 
societies will be in position to adopt the 
Guertin plan, and many are now taking 
steps to change their interest assump- 
tion under policies in line with present 
day earnings, and to follow, at least for 
the period in which the national 
economy is controlled, the low interest 
rates that now prevail. 





Two Legal Groups of N. F. C. 
Complete Merger 


Merger of the Legal Section of the 
National Fraternal Congress and the 
Fraternal Law Assn., affiliated organi- 
zation, was perfected at the Detroit 
gathering. Both were consolidated in 
a Legal section of N.F.C. 

The association has not met since 
war began, although the Legal section 
held its annual meetings during the 










N.F.C. gatherings. The section con- 
sisted of legal counsel of fraternal sd- 
cieties, and the association largely of in- 
dependent counsel who did fraternal 
work. It was considered that there was 
an overlapping and duplication of effort. 

At the 1946 convention of N.F.C. in 
Chicago the legal section adopted 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws creating the classification of asso- 
ciate members, especially designed for 
the members of the law association. The 
two organizations now are blended and 
hereafter will meet as the Legal section 
of N.F.C. 





Mrs. Foster F. Farrell, wife of the 
manager-secretary-treasurer, usually ac- 
companies him to N.F.C. conventions, 
and again she was at Detroit. She is a 
woman of dignity and grace who has 
made a very definite place for herself in 
the regard of fraternalists. 

_ National Surety was host at a recep- 
tion and refreshment hour Tuesday 
afternoon. Elaborate appetizers were 
served and many fraternalists attended 
the two-hour open house. 





The Statler Hotel 
asset for N.F.C. conventions which is 
not found in most places—there were 
sufficient meeting rooms on one floor to 
take care of all the section meetings. 
Usually the sections are scattered over 


has an important 


the grand ballroom and mezzanine floors 
in headquarters hotels and delegates are 
worn out at the end of the day from 
running up and down stairs and waiting 
for elevators, 
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and security go hand in hand 


For 52 years Royal Neighbors of America, fraternal benefit so- 
ciety with national headquarters in Rock Island, Ill., has provided 
a dual service of fellowship and security. 


The records of the society are full of instances where members 
and their families have been assisted in times of catastrophes, 
bereavement, sickness, accident and adversity. This assistance, 
exemplifying the principles of fellowship, embraces financial aid 
and acts of fraternalism that cannot be evaluated in dollars and 


Royal Neighbors of America offers modern forms of legal re- 
serve life insurance in carrying out its function of security. The 
huge proportions of this security are reflected in benefits paid to 
beneficiaries and living members since the society was chartered 
in 1895, which amount to $139,426,901. 


The growth of the society has been based on the concept— 
Royal Neighbor fellowship and security go hand in hand—and 
Royal Neighbors of America is proud of the position of leadership 
it occupies in the fraternal insurance world. 


Roya Neicusors oF America 


ie 
INSURANCE PLUS FRATERNALISM Osea 


52 Years of Sound Life Insurance 
and True Fraternalism 
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PROTECTS THE WHOLE FAMILY 





ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Field Managers Discuss Recruiting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 
















fraternal public relations effort were Agents, lodges and society publications 
cited by Harold Allen, publicity director = among the best avenues; the 
of Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill., in a talk F. C. should be entrusted with the 
on “Can Fraternal Management Meet Src to the government. It is a 





field where one must tread carefully. 


u Today’s Public Relations challenge?” He 
: Public relations activity might well 


said the societies must face the public 





















f ~=6relations problem head-on before the be directed toward knowing the press, 
i next depression “gets the fraternal in- he said; getting better acquainted. Mr. 
‘ stitution.” Allen found an A asa in ed Aug. 15 
. ; i ve issue of THE NATIONAL NDERWRITER 

Lists Good Relations Objectives captioned “Dealing with the Daily 
Broadly, the “good” relations endeav- Press” which he said contained good 

ors should be focused on: (1) members advice. Second, he stressed use of the 

of the society; (2) prospective mem- N. F. C. public relations booklet, “Fra- 
bers; (3) society employes, including ternal Insurance Protection in Amer- 
field men, collectors, home office em- ica,” and said a worthy successor to it 
ployes; (4) specific communities in would tell of the institution’s public 
which the society operates; (5) the gov- service. Then there should be improve- 
ernment. There is a chance for im- ment of the societies’ annual reports, 
provement all along the line, he said. which should be humanized and made 





THE A. 0. U. W. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


The pioneer of fraternal beneficiary societies, 
organized October 27, 1868. 





LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
CONTRACTS 
PROVIDED TO COVER EVERY INDIVIDUAL 
NEED 


POLICY FORMS SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 


Ordinary Life Double Indemnity 
Limited Pay Life Permanent Total Disability 
Endowments Temporary Total Disability 


Family Income Insurance Standard Non-Forfeiture Options 
Retirement Income Insurance at Age 65 (C.S.O.} 
Junior Insurance (C.S.O.} 


Home Office Fargo, N. D. 








There IS Something In A Name 
Like... GLEANER LIFE 


When it stands for: 


53 years of service and protection to members— 

Prompt settlement of claims— 

Modern types of policies that meet individual needs— 

Representatives qualified through training to analyze and meet 
requirements. 


Attractive openings available for Agents and District Managers. 


GLEANER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


5705 Woodward Avenue Detroit 2, Michigan 











easy to understand. There should be 
more research, for the present effort is 
far from standardized. 

“Let’s pay particular attention to han- 
dling complaints, not only from em- 
ployees, but from the public,” he said. 
“Better still, let’s forestall these com- 
plaints by removing the reasons.” There 
should be exchange of ideas in the home 
office. Public relations applies to all 
departments. 


RECRUITING PANEL 








J. R. Sims, field manager of W. 
O. W., Omaha, in a panel on recruit- 
ing, noted a decided trend for experi- 
enced field men to leave, possibly due 
to becoming affluent in the lush times. 
There is less production per man-month 
than in recent years. John E. Little, 
Maccabees, was moderator. 

He noted that several states have 
passed license laws, and in California 
a large percentage of applicants failed 
to pass examinations. This indicates 
the need for proper selection and train- 
ing of field workers. It is important to 
train the men in order to keep abreast 
of other insurance organizations. It is 
very important that personnel charged 
with recruiting and training to be of 
the right kind and able to attract men. 

Mr. Sims suggested attracting school- 
teachers, who are paid relatively low 
wages and are looking for a more lucra- 
tive field in which to operate. 


“Keep recruiting standards high,” 
U. K. Neprud, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Lutheran Brotherhood, urged. 


“You can’t be too careful in picking 
men. The man who costs you most in 
both time and money—particularly time 
—is the misfit agent. The time you 
spend with him you could be putting in 
on some good prospect. 

“Get a man who is ‘money-hungry.’ 
He usually makes a good agent. He 
wants to get ahead—he will pay the 
price in hard work which is so essential 
to success in our business. 

“The recruiting job is an endless, hard 
ordeal which must be constantly kept 
in mind and constantly worked on. 

He said results from advertising have 
been very poor and unprofitable. Appli- 
cants from that source in most cases 
have been unacceptable. 


Two Questions Are Asked 


W. H. McCurdy, secretary-treasurer 
of Liberty Life & Accident, Muskegon, 
Mich., asked if the aptitude test is used, 
and also how long supervisors work 
with a new man. Mr. Neprud said his 
society does use an aptitude chart with 
a total possible score of 137 and the 
“danger point” at 90. L. B., Mr. Ne- 
prud said, insists its general agents 
spend at least the entire first week with 
a new man in order to get him into 
production and fire him with enthusi- 
asm. 

Financing new men was discussed by 
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T. E. Midkiff, president W.0.W., Denye, 
N.F.C. vice-president; Walter C. Beloy, 
president Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill, pay 
president N.F.C., and K. E. Clabby, preg 
dent New England Order of Protection 
Boston, in a lobby conference. 








SS 


Mr: Jackson. M. W. advance is around 
$50 a week, the equivalent of $18,000 oj 
whole life in a The 


\ month. society 
likes to break the task down to 4 
weekly production basis. Unless the 


new man does this he hasn’t done the 
work which he was hired to perform, 

No. 1 in the matter of aptitude is the 
man’s work habit, Mr. Jackson said 
Sending the man out with an expe. 
rienced man is important. He learns 
most easily how to make an introduc. 
tion and presentation from hearing it 
done in an actual interview. Also, he 
should have a “track to run on.” It is 
reasonable to go along for three month 
as a maximum in financing, if he is try. 
ing hard and seems to have a good 
chance to succeed. 

Samuel H. Hadley, president of Pro 
tected Home Circle, asked whether the 
“field workers” now are being called 
“agents” in place of the term that has 
been used for 75 years. Mr. Jackson 
considers field workers are those hay- 
ing responsibility for management i 
the field—state managers and distri 
managers and that terms, in any eve 
are unimportant. 


Tells of Direct Mail Plan 


H. H. Hough of Gleaner Life 
called by Moderator John E. Lit 
Maccabees, to tell of his society’s dir 
mail solicitation of business men. 
plan is still rather on trial but is gé 
ting results, he said. It involves 
selection of “nominators” who will p 
pose prospective agents. | 

Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, head 
Woodmen Circle, was called to the ros 
trum by Mr. Little, and confessed the 
men’s and women’s societies have little 
in common in regard to recruiting, Con- 
sent of a woman’s husband usually must 
be secured for her to enter the work. 
When employed she is found to have 
many duties of a housewife which in- 
terfere. More than half of W. C. state 
managers originally were business or 
professional women. The society does 
not have as many field workers as it 


















Woodmen Circle of Omaha leaders attending—Clara B. Cassidy, secretary; Mrs. 
Dora Talley, president; Louise Patrick, Philadelphia, new director; Mrs. Florence 
Jensen, Omaha, second vice-president; Mrs. Jeanie Willard, Omaha, first vice-president, 


member N.F.C. executive committee. 
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wants; a great many are part-time 
workers. ; 
Fred A. Johnson, head of Royal 





League, Chicago, emphasized that the 
teaching profession is a source of worth- 
while field workers. He said at least 
, half dozen society heads formerly 
were teachers. Alex O. Benz, presi- 
dent of Aid Assn. for Lutherans, placed 
frst in his society as a requirement a 
love for the work. 


OUTLINES THE JOB 


The man for the field job must be 
equipped well, with integrity, intelli- 
gence, industry, in- 
iM itiative, and imagi- 
nation, Farrar 
Newberry, presi- 
dent of Woodmen 
of the World Life, 
Qmaha, a past 
: 08 president of N.F.C., 

1 declared in his talk 
on “The Field 
Men’s Job As I 
See It” at the an- 
Mf nual meeting of the 
Fraternal Field 
Managers Associa- 
tion. 

“The job itself is 
to cover that most valuable of man’s po- 
sition, his earning power,’ Mr. New- 
berry said. “The approach to that is the 
analysis of insurance needs. Ap- 
proximately 400 companies and societies 
protect some 72 million Americans in 
the total sum of $180 billion. Perhaps 
that is not over 5% of their earning 
power, and this fact reveals the oppor- 
tunity, the challenge, the job itself. 

“The fraternal field man’s job includes 
the obligation to make his society well 








































Farrar Newberry 














little A. Celia Lieb, Maccabees, supervisor of 
Con. juniors, Sandusky, 0.; James G. Daly, edi- 
must (083 A. W. Franklin, secretary, both of 
woul United Commercial Travelers, Columbus, 
hae and Nellie Murray, Royal Neighbors, 
h inf Loledo, president Ohio Fraternal Congress. 
, a a 

ss org and favorably known. Good personal 
does§ appearance, exemplary habits and the 
as It@ right social qualifications will help to do 


this. It is even more important that he 
participate in chamber of commerce and 
club work, and assist in the promotion of 
civic and community enterprises. 

“Finally his job is to keep his frater- 
nal society fraternal, thus helping to 
keep the system unharmed and powerful 
in the work for which benefit societies 
were designed.” 


Can Sell the Old Way 


He said he was a fraternalist of the 
old days who believes pretty much that 
the insurance can be sold the old way. 
The field man’s job first of all is him- 
self before he ever goes out to solicit 
his friends, The F. I. C. training pro- 
gram is a second necessity. Only this, 
With actual field experience in selling, 
can fit the man to represent a society. 
He should know the fundamentals of 
msurance, how to plan an insurance 
Program that will do what is needed. A 
man’s earning power must be protected. 

he amount of insurance in force is 
very inadequate; not 5% of man’s earn- 
ing power now is covered. 

The field man must know the indus- 
try of life insurance; how to cover mort- 
Sages, educational needs, etc.; he must 
now how to handle optional settle- 










Lagging of Juvenile 
Production Is Scored 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


gress of America until the 1915 conven- 
tion at Minneapolis. Following that 
action the committee on statutory legisla- 
tion proceeded to obtain an enactment 
of fraternal juvenile laws in the various 
states. .So while’ some few societies 
were writing juvenile insurance prior to 
1918, this was the year the societies 
began to make headway in the develop- 
ment of juvenile departments.” 


Figures for Societies 


The committee reported that societies’ 
juvenile membership individually ranged 
from 65 to 89,300 in 1946, the latter 
figure being that of Maccabees. Royal 
Neighbors had 86,901 and there were 20 
societies with juvenile membership ex- 
ceeding 20,000, 39 with membership 
from 5,000 to 20,000 and 98 under 5,000. 

Adult membership of the N.F.C. soci- 
eties exceeds 7 million. The committee 
stated, “It is our firm conviction that 
with proper leadership a well defined 
campaign directing attention to the 
many ‘benefits available to our youth 
would interest the adult members in en- 
rolling juvenile members of their fam- 
ilies and other relatives. It does seem 
that parents are far more interested in 
the educational, athletic and social ad- 
vantages available to their children than 
they are in the insurance.” 


Proposes Plan for N.F.C. 


The committee said frequently com- 
plaints are received by fraternals from 
parents that when the child joined the 
society it stated programs of a varied 
nature would be provided to hold inter- 
est. The committee said this was a justi- 
fiable complaint because in most socie- 
ties literature is distributed indicating 
juveniles will be taught parliamentary 
and business procedure in addition to 
having social, educational and athletic 
activities, but in many cases the local 





Francis L. Stevens, New England Order 
of Protection vice-president; Pawtucket, 
R. I.; P. E. Perrin, Canadian Order of 
Foresters, Brantford, Ont., superintendent 
of field men and chairman field section 
Canadian Fraternal Congress; Kenneth E. 
Clabby, president New England Order, 
Boston. 








ised advantages. Naturally where this 
is true the parents and juveniles feel 
they have been deceived. 

“Tt is the opinion of your committee 
that if we hope to make progress these 
activities so vital to our future success 
should be planned and supervised by the 
supreme body. A national juvenile direc- 
tor who is keenly interested in juvenile 
activity should be selected and in each 
state, district and local lodge a juvenile 
leader should be appointed to work un- 
der the direction of the national juvenile 
director. The national juvenile director 
should inaugurate plans and outline pro- 
grams referred to above in the guidance 
of the state, district and subordinate 
lodge leaders.” 








ments. He also has the job to keep fra- 
ternal societies fraternal, 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS 


First council organized May 17, 1853 


Insurance Department established April 11, 1893 
Issues six certificates: 


Ordinary Life, 20 Pay Life, Endowment at 60, Endowment at 
65, Endowment at 70, 20 year Endowment 
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Dr. Rutherford Speaks on 
All-for-one Policy 





President W. C. Rutherford of the 
Medical section, who is national medi- 
cal examiner of Degree of Honor, St. 
Paul, presented for round table discus- 
sion the six leading diseases which have 
produced the largest number of deaths, 
showing their relative positions in 1900 
were: (1) tuberculosis, (2) pneumonia, 
(3) heart disease, (4) intercranial le- 
sions of vascular origins, (5) nephritis, 
(6) cancer and other malignant tumors; 
while in 1943: (1) heart disease, (2) can- 
ser, etc., (3) intercranial lesions, etc., 
(4) nephritis, (5) pneumonia, (6) tuber- 
culosis. 

These groupings show the great ad- 
vancement made in treatment of tuber- 
culosis with lessened mortality, like- 
wise pneumonia, he said, but death from 
diseases of the heart and cancer have in- 
creased. While death from nephritis 
and intercranial lesions of vascular ori- 
gins have increased their relative posi- 
tions have remained the same. 


Notes Demand of Times 


Dr. Rutherford said the medical di- 
rectors always should be on guard 
against individual gains to the detri- 
ment of the companies which they must 
protect. “Too often we are confronted 
with the problem of accepting or reject- 
ing applicants more for the welfare of 
the individual, for there exists today a 
feeling that individuals are entitled to 
considerations far beyond the financial 
responsibility of the government itself; 
and in our own case the insurance com- 
pany for which we are working. Surely 
you and I want to approve every bit of 
insurance it is possible to write, provided 
it is consistent with good business. 

“Tt does seem there is a distinct need 


for fraternal life insurance companies,” 
he said, “perhaps it is not only the 
monetary consideration applicants de- 
sire but also the fraternal spirit. Today 
there exists an opportunity for us to 
reestablish this spirit among the people 
and reverse the process to all for one. 


Directors Vitally Important 


“Everyone engaged in fraternal life 
insurance work is vital to the success 
of the company by which he is em- 
ployed, which is a working application 
for fraternalism itself—but we, as medi- 
cal directors, play a very vital part 
in the success or failure of our respec- 
tive companies. Insurance is written on 
life expenctancy with the belief that the 
premium charged is adequate to give a 
fair return, and if through some fault ef 
yours or mine life expenctancy does not 
materialize, our companies suffer a loss.” 


New President Sees 
Bright Prospects 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


portunity. I am mindful of the great 
responsibilities that accompany the 
honor of the position and in accepting 
the one it is incumbent upon me to ac- 
cept the other.” 

Mr. Midkiff said all the directors have 
had years of experience in their societies 
and the Congress and their assistance 
will help immeasurably in solving prob- 
lems which may confront the Congress. 

It has been my privilege to attend 
and participate in the meetings of this 
Congress for the past 17 or 18 years, and 
I have had the opportunity to witness its 
accomplishments and its progress, I 
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have been associated with fraternal work 
for many years, beginning back in the 
days when we were encouraged to keep 
our assessments low and let our mem- 
bers carry their reserves in their pockets, 
up to the time when every society in 
this Congress was operating its business 
affairs on a legal reserve basis. 

“Fraternal societies have come a long 
way in those comparatively few years, 
and they have done a wonderful job. 

“Religion has been defined as a way 
of life. So fraternity is a sort of religion 
with me. It is a way of life that I most 
thoroughly enjoy and I think you do, 
too. Our fraternal orders and this Con- 
gress are more, much more, than just 
insuring institutions. They are an influ- 
ence for our American way of life. 
Through their thousands of local lodges 
they have taught our members from in- 
fancy to old age to do all that law-abid- 
ing people ought to do. 

“No other institution on this earth 
has done so much to make America what 
it is today than the fraternal societies in 
this Congress. The harmonious opera- 
tion of this Congress, composed as it is 
of so many different nationality and re- 
ligious groups, is the greatest example 
of what fraternal influence can do, and 
I am of the firm conviction that we can 
let our light so shine that it may be an 
example for others to follow—yes, even 
including the United Nations. It well 
may extend its rays to brighten the 
pathway to world peace.” 





Instructions to Secretaries 
Explained by Abrahams 


J. H. Abrahams, secretary Security 
Benefit, Topeka, spoke on “Instructions 
To Local Financial Secretaries” in the 
Secretaries section annual meeting. The 
local financial secretary is very important 
in fraternalism, for, unlike the old line 
institution, he very largely services the 
business in force. The local secretary 
is the society’s representative in the 
community and therefore he must be 
well selected. Once he is secured there 
comes the problem of how to instruct 
and supervise him so he will render sat- 
isfactory service. Mr. Abrahams holds 
that an instruction manual is very use- 
ful, and his society has considerable 
written material which is distributed to 
secretaries and has prepared a manual. 

This manual includes a brief forward; 
general statement of organization of the 
association; description of certificate 
forms and contracts; definition of duties 
and compensation of the secretary; com- 
plete explanation of premium payments. 
It contains a chapter on conservation 
and details of reinstatement procedure; 
detailed instructions for maintenance of 
records and preparation of reports; au- 
dit, new business and claim procedure; 
beneficiary change, loan, supply and 
other pertinent information. 

In addition, his society monthly dis- 
tributes a one-page news letter to finan- 
cial secretaries. 





Thomas H. Cannon, chairman of Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, Chicago, who 
was president of N.F.C. in 1909-1910 and 
then secretary for a number of years, 
scarcely ever fails to attend an N.F.C. 
meeting, and was much in evidence 
again this year at Detroit. 











Group of Maccabees—Gordon Johnson, 
manager underwriting department; John 
W. Heuft, chief underwriter; John E. Lit- 
tle, actuary and field director; Ray D. 
Robinson, great commander of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh. 





Williams Tells of 
Challenges to 
Institution 


The battle to insure the permaneng 
of the fraternal life insurance system 
been won, Nort 
J. Williams, preg 
dent Equitable R, 
serve, Neena} 
Wis., and pas 
president of N.F, 
told the Secretarig 
section Monday ; 
a paper on “Th 
Challenges to F 
ternal Life Insy. 
ance.” 

“We have ft 
ability and perso 
nel among the off 
cers of our frater 
nal society and 

have a loyal band of nearly 9 millig 
benefit and social members that can } 
united in one great working organiz 
tion,” he said. “Fraternalism is n 
dead; the American public still likes 
gather in lodge rooms and meet ney 
friends, while they are also renewin 
acquaintances with old friends. F 
ternal life insurance is great because 
has also given its members an opportu 
nity to do something worth-while j 
a social and benevolent way. Let us pm 
mote a program to educate Americap 
so they will realize more the value gj 
fraternal life insurance and acknowledy 
the benefits of the charitable, benevolen) 
and philanthropic projects that are spon 
sored and supported by our societies, 

“To do this we must continue to con 
duct our business in a businesslike way 











N. J. Williams 




























Joseph H. Reault, Maccabees, Detroit 
John P. Stock, secretary, Detroit, a 
George Shelley, New York city manage 





We must invest the assets of our sociel 
in the best grades of securities. W 
must render a worth-while service & 
our members and invite the public wh 
are not members to participate in of 
program to maintain fraternal benef 
societies that will continue to render eve 
a greater service to the public in th 
future than they have in the past.” 
Mr. Williams said some of the ¢ 

lenges to fraternalism are: (a) Rate 
and reserves based on modern, up 
date mortality tables; (b) use of a lo 
interest assumption computing the rate 
so that consideration can ‘be givé 
more to quality of the security and les 
to the yield; (c) a well diversified m 
vestment portfolio; (d) a list of bet 
efit contracts or policies that will tal 
care of the needs and demands of ti 
public; (e) a plan that will promo 
lodge meetings and fraternal activities 
(f) a carefully selected and well trainé 
personnel in our field forces; (g) 4 
velop and enlarge our junior membef 
ship. 
“Tt has taken years of thought af 
labor to bring about many of the accom 
plishments of the fraternal benefich 
societies,’ he commented. “Likewise 
is going to take more time and thoug! 
to keep the plan operating so that 
will meet the needs and demands ? 
men, women and children in the yea! 
to come. 
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ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT FOR MODERN PROGRESSIVE AGENCIES 


Detroit Career Underwriters, who will dominate the Life Insurance business in the future, must have 


lal access to the best information and the newest selling methods which other well-informed minds 


_ have devised and used. 


it , , ae , . P 
. w The Diamond Life Bulletins, in loose-leaf form with monthly supplements, is a sound, practical, 


ee constructive, up-to-date Reference Service which gives Career Life Underwriters the information 


-% 
benel they need. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? 


BY LOUIS E. ORCUTT, NEW YORK 


Let me tell you a true story about one of my 
fellow agents in the Provident. 

The agent had a neighbor. They played 
bridge together—and golf, too. They went to 
the same church. The families visited back 
and forth. 

The man had bought some life insurance— 
but he had not bought enough. Because the man 
was a Close friend, the agent had not felt he 
could put on any pressure. One day, suddenly, 
the neighbor died. 

When the agent went to the 
widow to explain the settlement of 
the insurance, she said :“‘Oh, George 
—why didn’t you sell Jim more life 
insurance?”’ 

Why not indeed? The question 
was unanswerable. 

From that time on, George never 
let sentiment keep him from giving 
full service to his friends and 
neighbors. 


Talk about ghosts! That widow’s question 
haunted that agent to his dying day. 

... By the way, how many ghosts are there in 
your canvassing cabinet? How about that educa- 
tional policy for Bill, Jr.? Put off to next year? 
Suppose Bill, Sr. dies this year! Another ghost! 

How about that policy that was to bring Social 
Security up to a level of moderate security? 
Written yet? 

Doesn’t the rattling of the ghost disturb 
your rest? Be careful—for, if the man should 

die, you never would forgive your- 
self. 

Ghosts—lots of them! Shaking 
their unclothed bones at you, wav- 
ing their tenuous arms, shrieking 
from their cavernous mouths—cry- 
ing out to you and me: “Do it 
now!’’—‘‘ Don’t wait!”’—*‘ Clothe us 
in certainty!” 

Then—no more rattling! 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





